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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING. 


The Executive Committee of the American Peace 
Society met in the Society’s room January 25, at noon, 
President Robert Treat Paine in the chair. Prayer was 
offered by Rev. S. C. Bushnell. Rev. G. W. Stearns 
was chosen Secretary pro tem. The records of the last 
meeting were read and approved. 


Voted, That suitable acknowledgment be made of the 
receipt of the legacy of one thousand dollars from the 
estate of Amanda Parlin. 


Voted, That the correspondence between President 
Paine of this Society, and the President of the United 
States, as published in the January number of the Apvo- 
CATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION, be hereby ratified and 
approved. 


F. M. Patten, Treasurer, made a statement of the finan- 
cial condition of the Society. 

In reference to the unfortunate sickness of Secretary 
Howard in Rome, Italy, remarks were made by Messrs. 
Ela, Smith, Bushnell, Miner and Stearns; and it was 
then voted that the sum of five hundred dollars be placed 
at the disposal of the Finance Committee for the use of 
the Secretary while he is abroad. 


Voted, That the Secretary pro tem. be authorized to 
make a minute on the records, expressive of the deep 
sympathy we feel in our Secretary’s misfortune in Rome, 
and that our action be communicated to him by the Pres- 
ident of the Society. 


In reference to the serious aspect of the relations 
between America and Chili, remarks were made by Presi- 
dent Paine and others, commending calm, Christian 
thought, and that especially in view of the new and em- 
barrassed government of the Chilian Republic, 


Voted, to refer to a committee, consisting of President 
Paine, Dr. Miner and Dr. Allen, all the matter concerning 
the use of the documents (consisting of the address 
prepared by President Paine, and the article by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward) in reference to the Chilian 
situation. 


Adjourned. 
G. W. Srearns, Sec. pro tem. 


ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION. 


Conspicuous success has attended the establishment of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Arbitration and of 
Conciliation as a means of avoiding strikes and lockouts 
and of saving great loss both to the workmen and the 
employers. An experiment at first, the Board may now 
be regarded as an established institution, and arbitration 
is henceforth to be a recognized factor in the settlement 
of industrial difficulties. ‘The board, in its annual report, 
shows that the old principle of supply and demand is not 
as universal as was supposed. The usefulness of the 
Board grows with time. Says the report, ‘*‘ With added 
experience and greater familiarity on the part of the 
business world with the methods and principles by which 
the action of the Board is regulated, the efficiency of the 
State Board as a conciliator has increased, and on the 
side of arbitration it isa gratifying fact that in every such 
case the advice offered and the price lists recommended 
have been cheerfully accepted by all parties with perma- 
nent good results to the business affected.”” Massachu- 
setts is a pioneer inthis respect and is attracting atten- 
tion, as the following statement by the Board shows: 
‘* The Board has received from time to time gratifying 
assurances from other States and other countries that the 
work of arbitration and conciliation carried on in Massa- 
chusetts in the name of the State, that is, of the whole 
people, is watched with increasing interest and with a 
readiness to acknowledge whatever degree of success is 
met with.” The saving to the people by the establish- 
ment of this system is very great. The earnings of the 
people concerned in controversies settled by the Board in 
1891 were $2,307,000 and the total yearly earnings of 
the factories in which they were employed were 
$9,038,750. The expense of the board was $8592. The 
actual amount it has saved cannot well be computed, but 
it was certainly many times its cost.—The Congregation- 
alist. 


WHAT CHRISTIANITY DOES. 


It is the genius of Christianity to dignify and ennoble 
common things. It sheds a halo about the lowliest life, 
and fills with significance the doing of the humblest task. 
Christianity can never be accused of being a religion for 
the patrician class. When Jesus went about preaching 
and teaching, we are told that the ‘‘ common people heard 
him gladly ;” and so they do to-day.—Zion’s Herald. 


If we are to follow Christ it must be in our common 
way of spending every day.— Law. 
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MORE THAN CONQUEROR. 


In Memoriam— Rowland Bailey Howard — Died 
Jan. 25, 1892. 


We write under the shadow of a great sorrow. Our 
honored Secretary and Editor has left us. He has gone 
to the land of the living. Some of us his co-laborers 
clasped his warm hand last October in affectionate good- 
by, and as the great ship swung away from her wharf in 
East Boston and thrust her prow toward blue water, we 
replied to his signals of affection which seas cannot sever 
as he waved cheery farewells from the Catalonia’s deck. 
We thought him bound for the Old World. We thought 
he was going to Rome. But his real destination was the 
traly eternal city. We turned away to work again with 
the expectation that during only 4 few weeks the ocean 
tides would surge and swell between him and us. We 
supposed that then he would recross to home, friends and 
work. But the Master willed it otherwise. 

The day and hour that no man knew was Monday 
noon, January 25. At that-very time here in Boston a 
special meeting was in progress in our Peace Society’s 
room. We were feeling much concern over our 
brother’s prolonged illness. In the hope of relieving his 
mind from some possible burden it was then and there 
voted to telegraph at once sympathy and money. In the 
hour of our endeavor to help he appears to have been 
grappling with the last enemy that shall be destroyed. 
Before the tamed lightnings of God could hurry the mes- 
sage under sea and over land to the sufferer 


“‘God’s finger touched him, and he slept.” 


We are not disposed here to enter upon any extended 
eulogy. Yet when a man, brave, strong and good, falls 
in the discharge of duty, we feel that somehow it is a 
glorious way to die. Mr. Howard’s last work has been 
very modestly mentioned in our last issue. From vari- 
ous sources now, however, come repeated testimonies 
that he spoke with great power when he took the floor of 
the Roman Congress to urge the claims of Peace upon 
Christians as such. ‘These speeches were the swan-song, 
though the ears of the listeners were holden that they 
should not know it. Notwithstanding the general unfa- 
miliarity of the members of the Congress with his mother- 
tongue, which naturally he chose to use, we can easily 
believe that the language of the man’s soul made itself 
clear. They could not fail to comprehend a wordless 
speech in that strong, pure face which looked a bene- 
diction in itself, and attested a spirit that lived near to 
God. The commanding presence which men saw fit to 
praise at former Congresses in Paris and London repre- 
sented America equally well in the Italian capital. We 
are assured that the well-ordered and virile ideas, of 
whose manceuvring our brother had more than usual 
_ mastery, were not wanting, and in neither their thought 


nor expression had the United States reason to be 
ashamed of our nation’s chief spokesman. 

Mr. Howard's hopefulness impresses us anew. His 
letters dictated in the hospital kept coming for many days 
after the telegram from Rome had outstripped them with 
its sad news. Those letters are thrilled with Christian 
hope. His stout heart had a song in it to the last. 
Even under the stress of sickness his sunny faith seems 
not tohave succumbed. But the end was near, though 
we knew it not. Monday morning, when the great world, 
refreshed by its Sabbath rest, was addressing itself once 
more to toil, we imagine the faithful servant heard the 
Master whisper, ‘‘ To-day shalt thou be with me in 
Paradise.” Suddenly at noon there was no more pain. 
The former things had passed away. 

So God took him as He takes many a good soldier who 
does his duty and dies. One is reminded of our Secre- 
tary’s illustrious namesake, who almost exactly a century 
ago went about the same continent doing good in the 
prisons of the nations, and making the name of John 
Howard radiant. We feel that it is hard for any one to 
die far from dearest friends. Strangers’ hands could be 
very tender in their ministrations, but none could avail to 
prevent the willing spirit’s flight. Many a saint during 
the Christian ages has gone to heaven from Rome. It 
pleased the Lord, when our brother was caught up, to 
make the place of his feet glorious. We know that as a 
scholar he must have felt the absorbing interest awak- 
ened by the old city which has been so notably the the- 
atre of mighty deeds in the storied past, yet we cannot 
believe that he was reluctant to exchange it for heaven. 
Anywhere one may say: ‘‘To depart and be with Christ 
is far better.” Like the Greek warrior whom Virgil 
describes as falling in the same Italy, far from home and 
kindred, but able to lift his eyes heavenward from the 
battlefield where he is expiring with fond remembrance of 
sweet home, 

— “coelumque 
Aspicit, et dulces moriens reminiscitur Argos,” 


so, we may be sure, loving, prayerful thoughts of native 
land and dearest ones thronged into the last moments of 
that triumphant life. 

We are Christians, and we do not mean to sorrow after 
the manner of those who know no Conqueror of death. 
Our purpose is to bear in mind, like our brother’s stricken 
family, how rich we are in what we have had during these 
years. It is true that the ocean of eternity rather than 
the Atlantic separates him and us. But we remember 
the promise of One who is faithful and true that there 
shall be no more sea. We mean to mourn as Christians 
if at all. Others may murmur the monody of the poet: 

“« The winds and the waves are wailing, 
And the night is full of tears.” 


Nevertheless for our part we purpose to be busy while 
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we wait for the day when we, his fellow-workers, shall in 
our turn change the cypress of mourning for the palm of 
victory. G. W. 8. 


OUR LATE EDITOR. 


Rowranp Barter Howarp (whose portrait we preseat 
in this issue) was born in Leeds, Maine, October 17, 
1834, being the second son of his father whose full name 
was the same. His grandfather, Captain Seth Howard, 
was a pioneer in the Maine wilderness. Mr. Howard 
was educated at Bowdoin College, the Albany (N. Y.) 
Law School, and Bangor Theological Seminary. He 
preached in Harpswell, Patten and Island Falls, Me., and 
was a settled pastor in Farmington, Me., Princeton, IIl., 
East Orange, N. J., and Rockport, Mass. 

Mr. Howard was editorially connected with the Chicago 
Advance during several years, and in that period travelled 
in Europe, and by his rare facility with the pen shared his 
privilege with many readers. He has two brothers and 
one half-brother living: Major-General O. O. Howard, 
U.S. A., commanding Division of the Atlantic; Gen. 
Charles H. Howard, Editor of the Farm, Field and Stock- 
man, Chicago, and Judge R. H. Gilmore of Denver. 
His first wife was Miss Ella Patten, of Bath, Me., by 
whom he had three sons all of whom are now living. 
His second wife was Miss Helen Graves of Farmington, 
Me., who with a daughter aged sixteen and a son of thir- 
_teen survives him. 

We quote the remainder of this article from Portland 
and Chicago papers. 

Mr. Howard’s experience in taking care of the 
wounded upon the terrible field of Gettysburg, where he 
served under his brother Major-General Howard, 
made a deep impression on his mind, and was often 
referred to by him as the starting-point of his peace- 
loving principles. Some years ago he resigned his pas- 
torate in Rockport to enter upon the advocacy of inter- 
national arbitration as Secretary of the American Peace 
Society. Under his able management the Society has 
taken a high place among the best organizations of a 
philanthropic character in this country and abroad. He 
edited the American ApvocaTe or Peace AND ARBI- 
TRATION in which he constantly and eloquently argued in 
favor of the objects for which this Society was founded. 
He took an influential part in the World’s Peace Congress 
at Paris in 1889, and London in 1890, likewise in Rome, 
in November, 1891. His illness was occasioned by over- 
work and a general breaking down of the system after 
his arduous duties at the Congress. A serious surgical 
operation was perfurmed upon him last Dec. 16, the 
result of which was a fatal weakening of his exhausted 
strength. He lingered in the American Hospital at 
Rome till January 25, when he found eternal relief. 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


A special meeting of the Directors and Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Peace Society was held in the 
Society’s room, Monday noon, Feb. 8, 1892. President 
Robert Treat Paine was in the chair. Other members 
present were Messrs. Hale, Angier, Cogswell, F. A. 
Smith, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, Messrs. J. H. Allen, 
Bushnell, Dunham, Ela, Farwell, Miner, Sheldon, C. B. 
Smith, Stearns, Wentworth and Richards. 

After prayer led by Rev. E. E. Hale, D. D., and usual 
preliminaries, President Paine briefly referred to the 
sorrowful occasion of the meeting. Several members 
followed with tributes to Mr. Howard’s memory. It was 
voted to invite Mrs. R. B. Howard to exercise oversight 
of the office until a successor to the late Secretary How- 
ard should be secured. [This invitation has since been 
communicated to Mrs. Howard, and has been accepted. } 

President Paine, Messrs. Miner, C. B. Smith, Hale 
and Sheldon were constituted a committee to nominate 
officers for the coming year, and especially to submit 
names which they would approve for the office of Secre- 
tary. 

A committee was appointed to have power to take any 
action necessary in connection with the coming World’s 
Peace Convention at Chicago in 1893. 

G. W. Srearns, Sec. pro tem. 


At the Directors’ meeting, after speaking warmly of 
William Ladd, who founded the American Peace Society 
in 1828, Dr. L. H. Angier continued: ‘‘ For more than 
forty years I have been an active member of this Society. 
I knew Dr. Beckwith intimately. I knew his great love 
for this American Peace Society, and how his soul was 
imbued with the spirit of William Ladd. I have known 
intimately every Secretary since. We have had faithful 
servants in this cause, and among them none more faithful 
than our departed brother, Rowland Howard, of precious 
memory. I feel it as a personal loss that we shall see his 
face no more among us. But we shall not forget his faith- 
ful service, and I hope that it may be an inspiration to us, 
increasing our determination to the extent of our ability 
to carry out the great principles of this Society.” 

Rev. Dr. David H. Ela said: ‘* It was my good for- 
tune in my boyhood-to be at the same school with him. 
Our callings caused us to be widely separated, but some 
years ago I came into the Society, and so renewed my 
boyhood acquaintance, and I found him the same earnest, 
devoted Christian man that he was Christian boy, and the 
same characteristics which run, I may say, through the 
somewhat remarkable family, and I have felt the same 
strong attachment for him in these later days that I had 
in the early times.” 
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Memorial Tributes to Rev. Rowland B. Howard. 


REY. A. A. MINER, D.D. 


Dear ApvocateE— Through your columns I would 
proffer a word in regard to your late Editor, our common 
friend, the friend of Peace and of every moral interest of 
our race. The Rey. R. B. Howard was a man of singular 
purity of mind and heart. He could not but shrink from 
the fearful woes that afflict mankind in this age, and 
indeed which have afflicted it from time immemorial. 

Especially was he keenly alive to the barbarities of war. 
He had studied the subject carefully and brought the 
fruits of his study to these columns. Far more than 
most men he was free from undue heat in whatever phase 
of the great subject he might at a given time be discuss- 
ing. Calm in his general temperament, his vision was 
clear, his purpose high, his devotion steadfast. 

As a member of the Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society, I had come to repose great confidence 
in his impartial judgment and wise discretion. As a co- 
representative with him at the International Peace Con- 
gress in Paris, 1889, this appreciation was much en- 
hanced. Inthe conferences of the various sub-commit- 
tees his suggestions were listened to with profound 
respect, and manifestly had no little weight. Whenever 
he spoke in open Congress it was with dignity and elo- 
quence. His whole soul was stirred and the moral impres- 
sion was great. 

That impression was all the greater because he was an 
American. It was generally felt that the United States 
occupy an exceptional position ; especially was this true 
among the English representatives of the Congress. Our 
recent subjugation of the rebellion, our liberation of our 
slave population, our disbanding of the great army and 
reliance upon the justice of our cause to secure settlement 
with England touching the rebel cruisers, and especially 
our ocean bulwarks,—all conspired to enhance the appreci- 
ation of our national strength, and to increase the influ- 
ence of the American representatives. 

Mr. Howard received special attention from the Presi- 
dent of the Congress, M. Passy, as indeed did the Ameri- 
can representatives generally, as also in London from 
Mr. Hodgson Pratt, President of the International Arbi- 
tration League. 

Mr. Howard was as magnanimous as he was upright. 
It was at his suggestion that Tufts College bestowed the 
degree of LL. D. upon Mr. Wm. Evans Darby, Secretary of 
the London Peace Society, and editor of its publications. 
Mr. Howard himself was quite worthy of such an honor, 
and had his life been spared, I doubt not he would have 


received it. Far more worthy are such men than mere 


warriors or party politicians. 
Boston. 


REV. CYRUS HAMLIN, D.D. 


The, Editor of the Apvocare or Peace is absent from his 
office, and from the care of the journal. 

What moves our grief is that we shall see him there 
no more! His presence there was most grateful to every 
reader and every writer. His diaries were always de- 
lightful. He knew how to see men and things, as he 
travelled from place to place. His observations were 
recorded with such simplicity, sweetness of spirit, candor 
and sincerity, that one could not help going right along 
with him and enjoying it all. I never failed to read 
everything of that kind which he wrote. 

It was my privilege to hear him as a speaker only once. 
At the meeting of the International Missionary Associa- 
tion, at Clifton Springs, June, 1891, he made an address, 
off-hand, earnest, effective, eloquent and short. Every 
one felt this was a speaker he would like to hear often. 

There was an indescribable charm in his personal and 
social intercourse. He had a discriminating eye for all 
the movements, moral and physical, in the country. In 
all the works of Christian benevolence he took a deep 
interest. He was not confined to his own department of 
labor. Every movement in missions, in education, in 
theology, in politics, he loved to talk about. He had 
clear views, without the least asperity. He had nothing 
of that which we call party spirit. He had the true 
Christian spirit. He had unwavering confidence in the 
Word of God, and in its final triumph over all opposition 
and unfriendly criticism ; and he could wait. 

If one met him incidentally, in his office or on the cars, 
a half hour’s or a few minutes’ talk always left the im- 
pression of a true Christian gentleman. He had the true 
brotherhood of humanity. He spoke the truth in love. 
He left a blessing with him with whom he conversed ; 
not by any remarkable or startling saying, but by the 
indwelling spirit which expressed itself by word and 
look. 

His departure seems to us all, premature. He should 
have had a score or more of years of useful service. 
He should have lived to see his children trained for life’s 
service and fairly entered into it. These are our human 
judgments and feelings. 

But there is a work prepared for all the servants of 
our Lord which we are not permitted to see. ‘* His 
servants shall serve Him;” and that service will be as 
much higher as the state of the servant is advanced and 
elevated. There is no loss to the universal kingdom of 
God, but only a change of place, and a promotion to 
higher service. What is so painful about it now, so 
distressing, so bereaving, is transient, temporary; the 
gain is eternal ‘‘ Therefore comfort one another with 
these words.” 

LEXINGTON, 
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WM. EVANS DARBY, LL.D., Secretary of London Peace Society. 


He died nobly at his post, just as one would wish to 
die when his hour comes. The last work he did was to 
speak in support of a resolution which, although it was 
rejected by the Congress, left its mark upon its proceed- 
ings and upon the history of the Peace movement. It is 
sometimes a grander thing to bear a testimony than to 
carry majorities. And his latest work was to bear public 
testimony for his Lord and Master ‘‘ at Rome also.” 


Lonpon. 


ALFRED H. LOVE, President of the Universal Peace Union. 


Startled and shocked by the announcement that comes 
over the wires of the death of R. B. Howard, we seem 
paralyzed. Words are incapable of expressing our grief, 
our admiration, our utter loneliness, our sympathy for his 
beloved family, our fraternal feeling for the American 
Peace Society and our acknowledgments te God for the 
wonderful and beneficent gift of a true nobleman, an 
apostle of Peace and friend of man. Rowland B. How- 
ard parted with us with the 23d Psalm upon his lips, and 
a benediction in his heart. We knew him as one of the 
modest, unselfish, generous and charitable co-workers in 
behalf of the sum of all virtues, one who was a faithful 
and untiring officer, uncompromising for the truth, a 
peacemaker always. His veneration for his mother was 
only excelled by his reverence for God, to whom he gave 
all the glory. 

His last words to me were: ‘‘ Secure a section in the 
World’s Columbian Exposition for Peace where we can 
all assemble, and I will help you. Circulate petitions for 
an International Court of Arbitration for 1893. Do not 
overwork yourself, for we have a long and arduous task 
and I marvel how you can do so much. I have read and 
re-read your twenty-five years’ labor for Peace, and regard 
it as a valuable page in American history. You should 
go to Rome with me. If you cannot go I will do all I 
can for the great cause.” 

He has met the trial. He has done all he could. He 
has given his life for it in the ‘‘ Eternal City.” We 
looked for his return. We awaited his glowing account 
of the Congress. As the daylight grew dim at the clos- 
ing session, Howard’s voice was the last that was heard. 
Cries went forth for Howard; he replied by earnest 
appeals for an International Court and an invitation from 
America to attend the World’s Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago in 1893. He promised to do this for us. He 
fulfilled it, as he has grandly fulfilled his mission upon 
earth. We all loved him here in Philadelphia, we all 
watched for his editorials, we all thank our Heavenly 
Father that he lived, and we know not how his place can 
be filled. 

It is only through that Peace which his life and counsels 


gave us that we can bear the loss and labor on to try and 
emulate his example and hold the victories that his life 
achieved. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


The Thursday morning [Feb. 4] prayer meeting of the 
workers in the Congregational House took on an unusu- 
ally tender character last week, owing to the fact that it 
was made an informal memorial service of the late Rev. 
R. B. Howard, who was one of the most faithful support- 
ers of this little meeting and whose aid in song, prayer 
and remarks was always welcome. His classmate at 
Bowdoin, Rev. E. B. Palmer, narrated the circumstances 
attending Mr. Howard’s conversion, and Dr. Alden, Rey. 
C. R. Bliss and others spoke affectionately of the dead. 
It appears that he was literally a martyr to his duty, for 
he left his sick bed in Rome to speak at the Peace Con- 
vention. He there urged with all his force and eloquence 
and against, we regret to say, the preponderating senti- 
ment of the gathering the duty of committing the body to 
an outspoken Christian platform.—The Congregationalist. 


Death has indeed been busy in the ranks of the peace 

army. We may almost say with the poet — 
‘* How fast has brother followed brother, 
From sunshine to the sunless land!” 

Within a few months we have had to chronicle the deaths 
of honored and well-tried veterans like Vigand, Lemon- 
nier and Laveleye, and of one cut off in his prime and 
at the height of his usefulness, Francesco Siccardi. And 
now with sad hearts we announce the death of the Rev. 
Rowland B. Howard, Secretary of the American Peace 
Society, Boston. All who had the privilege of knowing 
Mr. Howard must have felt proud to call him friend. Of 
striking appearance, with a singularly beautiful and win- 
ning smile, he had the rare power of drawing others to 
him at the first introduction, and the friendship once 
formed would never alter or diminish. Mr. Howard was 
a man of high character, endowed with very considerable 
ability and eloquence, of great refinement of mind and 
gentleness of manner. He had filled the post of Secretary 
of the American Peace Society for many years with great 
zeal and devotion, and it will be difficult to fill the place 
he occupied in the movement in the United States, 
especially in New England. To our friends and fellow- 
workers across the sea we offer our sincere and heartfelt 
sympathy; and for them, as for ourselves, would draw 
the lesson from the loss of our departed brother which our 
friends at Milan have drawn from the death of their Sec- 
retary, Captain Siccardi, that we shall best honor the 
memory of him who is gone by redoubling our efforts, 
and with renewed faith and resolve devoting ourselves to 


the great cause. — Concord (London). 
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MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT PAINE. 
Boston, Feb. 12, 1892. 
To the Members of the American "Peace Society: 

I desire to communicate to you the letter of Mr. J. 
Frederick Green, Secretary of the International Arbitra- 
tion and Peace Association of London, enclosing the fol- 
lowing resolution of their committee expressing their 
great regret at the death of Rev. Rowland B. Howard, 
our late Secretary. 

Let me take this occasion to express my appreciation 
of the great services rendered by Mr. Howard to the 
cause of Peace. He first brought our Society to my 
knowledge and interested me at once deeply in its work. 
His contagious enthusiasm made him a powerful advocate 
in its behalf. His sincere love of humanity made the 
scope of work and influence as wide as the welfare of all 
mankind. His power as a preacher and speaker enabled 
him to utter and impress upon others the great truths 
which moved him. Thus his influence in the cause of 
the peace of the world may rank at the side of the illus- 
trious services of his brother General O. O. Howard in 
war, one of our great commanders in the struggle which 
removed slavery and cemented our Union in indissoluble 
bonds of peace. 

Rowland Howard was one of the leaders of American 
influence in the recent Peace Congresses at London, Paris, 
and Jast of all at Rome, where he died in the service and 
for the cause which he ably advocated in the last weeks 
of his life. 

Our own Society deeply mourns his loss, but we are 
profoundly grateful for his services, and we shall always 
honor his memory and record his name among those who 
have largely aided to promote the principles of arbitra- 
tion instead of war between nations, and of peace among 
men. With sincere respect, 

Rosert Treat PArne, 
President of the American Peace Society. 


[The following letter is the one above mentioned. } 

‘* A vast International Association ought to be founded, having 
for its sole object to make the system of International Arbitration 
to prevail.”’—De Laveleye. 

INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION AND PEACE ASSOCIATION. 
Offices 40 and 41 Outer Temple, Strand. 

(Opposite the Royal Courts of Justice.) 

Lonpon, W. C., Feb. 2, 1892. 


Dear Mr. PAINE: 

We have been much pained at hearing of the death of 
Mr. Howard at Rome. 

I am desired by our Committee to forward to you as 
President of the American Peace Society, the accompany- 
ing Resolution adopted by them at their meeting yesterday. 

Mr. Pratt has not yet got back from Italy. After the 
Congress at Rome he visited Florence and Genoa, at both 
of which cities he has succeeded in founding societies. 


He is now at Nice where he is spending a few days 

before going on to Paris and so home. 

Trusting you are well and with kind regards, | am 

Yours very truly, 
J. Frep’K GREEN, 
Secretary. 

P. S. May I ask you to be kind enough to communi- 
cate this Resolution to the members of your Society. 

Rosert Treat Paine, Esq. 

[The Resolution referred to is as follows :} 

Reso.ution of the Committee of the International Arbi- 
tration and Peace Association on the death of the Rev. 
Rowland B. Howard. 

Resolved, That this Committee have heard with great 
regret of the death of the Rev. Rowland B. Howard, 
Secretary of the American Peace Society, Boston, who 
for very many years has been an earnest worker in the 
cause in America, besides attending the various Con- 
gresses held in Europe. 

The Committee desire to express their sincere sympa- 
thy with the members of the American Peace Society on 
the loss of one who for so long a period filled the post of 
Secretary of the Society with so much zeal and ability. 


(True copy.) 
J. Frev’K GREEN. 


Feb. 2, 1892. 


EXTRACT 
FROM SERMON PREACHED IN ROME, ITALY. 
JAN. 31, 1892. 
BY JAMES GORDON GRAY, PASTOR OF SCOTCH PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. 


As we prayed here last Lord’s Day morning for one 
who a second time was drawing near to the gate of death, 
for him the portal into life, a peculiar solemnity, accom- 
panied by a sense of more complete submission to the 
Divine Will in the case, fell upon our spirits. In St. 
Paul’s Nurses’ Home, where all had been done that 
medical skill and tenderly devoted nursing could do 
during eight weeks of peculiarly trying experience, the 
shadow of death at the self-same hour was passing over 
him whom we thus bore before the throne. It turned out 
to be his release casting its shadow before it by twenty- 
four hours. A sorely troubled day and night followed; 
then on Monday last about this hour the heavy breath- 
ing ceased, the eyes opened wide as if on the Unseen and 
became fixed on the new sights and scenes opening up to 
him. Not a glance more remained for earthly objects. 
It seemed as one looking fixedly within heaven’s gate 
with not a thought of looking any more behind him. As 
we stood beside him we almost wished that it were pos- 
sible to have that look with him. Then all was still. 
The servant of God had entered on his rest. So passed 


| 
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from us the Rev. R. B. Howard, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, a younger brother of the well-known 
General O. O. Howard — both soldiers of the cross; 
though on the great question of Peace as against War, 
the brothers seemed to be on opposite sides, and yet the 
difference was more apparent than real. The General, as 
good a fighter as the U. S. Army possesses, is yet the 
most gentle and prayerful of men and in sympathy with 
the movement for arbitration between nations on fair and 
equal terms. His messages to his brother up to the last 
have shown him to be a believer in the efficacy of prayer 
and if his prayers have not been answered by a restora- 
tion, they have hallowed and helped the departure of a 
loved one to the realms beyond—‘‘the mansions of the 
Father’s house.” 

Mr. Howard has thus fallen at his post, though far from 
home and friends. God comfort this day the widow and 
the children! His last testimony in favor of the cause 
for which latterly he lived, the sacred cause of Peace, 
was given in this city on an important occasion. It was 
a testimony worthy at once of the cause and the Chris- 
tian soldier that bore it. It was a trumpet call to all 
Christian men, who would meet on the broad ground of 
the teachings of Christ, to rally round the standard of 
Him who is the Prince of Peace and carry forward this 
great movement in His name. Men would say it was 
like one leading a forlorn hope in the actual circumstan- 
ces in which the testimony was borne. It is bound, how- 
ever, to bear its fruit. - 


MEMORIAL SERVICE AT ARLINGTON, MASS. 


On Friday evening, February 26, a memorial service 
was held in the Congregational Church of which Secre- 
tary Howard was a member, and where his loss will long 
be felt. The pastor, Rev. S. C. Bushnell, spoke very 
feelingly of the cordial relations which existed between 
them from the day when the elder brother welcomed the 
younger as his ‘‘ pastor,” never missing an opportunity 
since then to aid him, and perfectly accomplishing the 
difficult task which falls to an ex-clergyman in another 
man’s parish. Mr. Bushnell spoke of the fellowship 
existing between them as not destroyed, but only inter- 
rupted,—broken for a while,—but sure to be renewed by 
and by. 

Several brethren of the church followed with loving 
tributes to the memory of theircommon friend, and then 
Rev. E. B. Palmer, a classmate and life-long acquaint- 
ance of Secretary Howard, said that nothing had been 
uttered in his praise which was in excess of the truth, the 
people of Arlington in their brief association with him 
having but ‘¢ sampled ” the man. 

Judge Wm. E. Parmenter of Arlington and Rev. D. 
Richards, the Secretary’s assistant at the office, followed 


with appreciative words and the service, which though 
simple and informal was memorable in many ways, was 
brought to a close. 


Memorial services were observed at the Congrega- 
tional churches of Farmington, Me., East Orange, 
N. J., and Rockport, Mass., over which Mr. Howard had 
been pastor. The Congregational Church at West Med- 
ford, Mass., with which he was identified previous to his 
residence in Arlington, passed appropriate resolutions to 
his memory. All these services were loving tributes to 
a faithful servant of God. ‘‘O Death, thou art a strange 
teacher!” But we realize that— 


“ Sorrow touched by Thee grows bright 
With more than mortal ray ; 
As darkness shows us realms of light 
We neve? saw by day.” 


PROMOTED. 
MARIA LOUISE EVE. 


{In memory of Rev. Rowland B. Howard, the beloved Delegate 
from the American Peace Society to the World’s Universal 
Peace Congress, Rome, Italy, where he died. | 


To vanquish arméd wrong, 

The ancient tyranny that gives to Might 

The crown arfd kingdom of unsceptred Right, 
He came, so calm and strong. 


No clanging sword he wore, 
No earthly weapon did he bear or bring; 
But only the commission of his King 
Th loyal heart he bore. 


With vision clear he saw 
How vain and useless the demands of strife, 
With heart of ike pity gave his life 
To stay her cruel law. 


Behold, what have we here, 
Where Roman cohorts marched with heavy tread, 
While circling ‘round the dying and the dead 
The eagles hovered near ? 


Beneath these radiant skies 
No council this, of weary, wasting war, 
But men of Peace are gathered from afar, 
The noble and wise. 


, Here, came to him the word, 

“The Master wants his faithful servant nigher, 
The great Commander calls you. Come up higher, 
And sheathe your stainless sword, 


Avueusta, Ga. 


Rev. R. B. Howard, the faithful Secretary of the 
American Peace Society, died in Rome, last week. 
Spurgeon, the great preacher, died last Sabbath. The 
following words of the latter are appropriate for both: 
‘* A good character is the best tombstone. Those who 
loved you and were helped by you will remember you 
when forget-me-nots are withered. Carve your name on 
hearts and not on marble.”—EZz. 
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A VOICE FROM THE DEPARTED. 


REV. LUZERNE RAE. 


I shine in the light of God, 
His likeness stamps my brow, 

Through the valley of death my feet have trod, 
And I reign in glory now. 

No breaking heart is here, 
No keen and thrilling pain, 

No wasted cheek, where the frequent tear 
Hath rolled and left its stain. 


I have found the joy of heaven, 
I am one of the angel band, 

To my head a crown is given, 
And a harp is in my hand. 

I have learned the song they sing, 
Whom Jesus hath made free, 

And the glorious walls on high still ring 
With my new-born melody. 

No sin — no grief oe pain — 
Safe in my happy home — 

My fears all fled my doubts all slain — 
My hour of triumph come — 

Oh, friend of my mortal years! 
The trusted and the tried, 

Thou art walking still in the valley of tears, 
But I am at thy side. 


Do I forget? Oh no! 
For Memory’s golden chain 

Shall bind my heart to the heart below, 
Till they meet and touch again. 

Fach link is strong and bright, 
And love’s electric flame 

Flows freely down, like a river of light, 
To the world from which I came. 


Do you mourn when another star 
Shines out from the glittering sky ? 

Do you weep when the noise of war 
And the rage of conflict die ? 

Then why should your tears roll down, 
And your heart be sorely riven, 

For another gem in the Saviour’s crown, 
And another soul in heaven. 


JAMES ‘RUSSELL LOWELL. 


A MOVEMENT TO COMMEMORATE HIS LIFE IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


Lonpvon, Feb. 24.—During the course of his letter con- 
cerning James Russell Lowell, Mr. Leslie Stephen says 
that this being the birthday of the late Mr. Lowell, and 
understanding that memorial services will be held in the 
United States, he believes that Englishmen would be glad to 
show their respect for one of the most eminent writers of 
the common language of England and America, who, 
while minister of the United States, said nothing that did 
not tend to promote the good will of the nations. 

Mr. Stephen urges that the proposed monument be 
erected in Westminster Abbey, as one of Longfellow has 
been, as a proof of the national regard. The letter con- 
cludes with the offer to receive subscriptions for carrying 
into effect the plan proposed. The St. James Gazette 
supports the proposition. It says James Russell Lowell 
was the truest representative of what is best in American 
and British intellect and character. He began a New 
England patriot and partisan, and ended one of the sin- 
cerest admirers of Old England.—Boston Traveller. 


SPURGEON’S COMBINATION OF QUALITIES. 
REV. THOMAS ARMITAGE, D.D. 


As in the case of many other distinguisbed preachers, 
his auditors have been at a loss to account for the spell 
under which he held them, and the charm of which they 
never wearied. Greater orators, scholars, theologians, 
rhetoricians and profounder thinkers may have addressed 
them, but never captivated their souls in such perfect 
subjection ; and the question has been almost universal, 
‘* Wherein lies this man’s great power?” Countless 
multitudes of the poor and unlettercd have hung upon his 
lips with rapture and profit, under every imaginable cir- 
cumstance, and have left his ministry under the impres- 
sion that they never understood the gospel before, if 
indeed they had ever before heard it at all. Nor has any 
one yet been able to point out any one distinguishing 
power which stood out pre-eminently above all others. 

Yet all perceptive minds have discovered in Mr. Spur- 
geon a combination of gifts, graces and energies which very 
seldom meetin any man, and the whole galaxy has met 
in the same person only at long intervals of time. Until 
within a few years, his physique was so robust as to defy 
the fatigue of all labor, no matter of what character or 
amount. His voice was rich, of large volume, full of 
melody and under perfect command, so that he could 
whisper or thunder at pleasure, and twenty thousand 
people would catch his sympathetic words. His counte- 
nance bespoke every coming emotion of his soul, and all 
his movements harmdnized instinctively with his senti- 
ments, while his entire manner was free, earnest, fearless 
and natural. He was blessed with a most perfect verbal 
memory, which retained all that he ever read or saw or 
heard with a tenacity which few men know, and he could 
recall every item committed to its keeping at will. His 
tastes as to language inclined to the nervous and quaint 
old Saxon, especially that of the Elizabethan age. His 
heart was true and tender, his imagination pure and fertile, 
and his convictions living and magnetic. As a rule, he 
dealt in the pulpit only with what he believed to be the 
old gospel truths which occupied Christ’s mind and 
challenged all the reverence of the apostles. With all 
his soul he believed in every reality of time and eternity, 
and loved the immortal interests of his fellow-men with a 
consuming intensity; hence he spoke as a man sent 
directly from God on a personal embassy. Add to this 
a thorough knowledge of human nature, a stout common- 
sense, a great talent for illustration, and an aptitude for 
organizing and administering all the productions of his 
clear mind, and it is apparent that it would be miraculous 
for such a preacher to be a failure. If his ministry were 
not of the most marked order, both nature and the gospel 
would have been untrue to themselves.—Harper’s Weekly. 


Mr. Frank Carpenter’s picture, ‘‘ International Arbi- 
tration,” which has been presented to the Queen by Mrs. 
Carson of New York, has been received at Buckingham 
Palace, and its final destination will probably be Windsor 
or Osborne House. All the formalities of the presen- 
tation and acceptance were conducted by the American 
Legation and Sir Henry Ponsonby. The picture tempo- 
rarily remains amid the portraits of royal personages hang- 


ing on the gilded walls. 
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THE SHORE OF ETERNITY. 
FREDERIC W. FABER. 


Alone! to land alone upon that shore! 
With no one sight that we have seen before,— 
Things of a different hue, 
And the sounds all new, 
And fragrances so sweet the soul may faint. 
Alone! Oh that first hour of being a saint! 


Alone! to land alone upon that shore! 
On which no wavelets lisp, no billows roar, 
Perhaps no shape of ground, 
Perhaps no sight or sound, 
No forms of earth our fancies to arrange,— 
But to begin alone that mighty change! 


Alone ! to land alone upon that shore! 
Knowing so well we can return no more : 
No voice or face of friend, 
None with us to attend 
Our disembarking on that awful strand, 
But to arrive alone in such a land! 


Alone! to land alone upon that shore : 
To begin alone to live for evermore, 
To have no one to teach 
The manners or the speech 
Of that new life, or put us at our ease: — 
Oh that we might die in pairs or companies ! 


Alone? No! God hath been there long before, 
Eternally hath waited on that shore 
For us who were to come 
To our eternal home; 
And He hath taught His angels to prepare 
In what way we are to be welcomed there. 


Like one that waits and watches He hath sate, 
As if there were none else for whom to wait, 
Waiting for us, for us 
Who keep Him waiting thus, 
And who bring less to satisfy His love 
Than any other of the souls above. 


Alone? The God we know is on that shore. 
The God of whose attractions we know more 
Than of those who may appear 
Nearest and dearest here: 
Oh is He not the life-long friend we know 
More privately than any friend below? 


Alone? The God we trust is on that shore, 
The faithful One whom we have trusted more 
In trials and in woes 
Than we have trusted those 
On whom we leaned most in our earthly strife,— 
Oh we shall trust Him more in that new life! 


Alone? The God we love is on that shore, 
Love not enough, yet whom we love far more, 
And whom we’ve loved all through, 
And with a love more true 
Than other loves,—yet now shall love Him more :— 
True love of Him begins upon that shore! 


So not alone we land upon that shore : 
*Twill be as though we ad been there before; 
We shall meet more we know 
Than we can meet below, 
And find our rest like some returning dove, 
And be at home at once with our Eternal Love ! 


The heavens declare the glory of God; and the firma- 
ment sheweth his handy-work.—Ps. xix. 1. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR’S INTEREST IN THE 
PEACE CONFERENCE AT ROME. 


Here is an echo from over the sea which cannot fail to 
quicken hope in the breasts of peace-lovers the world over. 
We read that at a dinner, given in Berlin by Chancellor 


'Caprivi, Feb. 5, ** which was honored by the presence of 


the Emperor, among the invited guests was Deputy Baum- 
bach, who attended the recent peace conference at Rome. 
The Emperor engaged him in conversation about the con- 
ference and listened to the details with close attention. 
At the close he thanked Herr Baumbach warmly for his 
clear and instructive report of the proceedings and de- 
clares that he has followed the movement with great 
interest.” 

We hope that the Chancellor himself heard the talk 
mentioned, and profited by his Majesty’s example. 


WHAT MAKES POVERTY? 


The world groans with the burdens of poverty. Why 
is poverty so prevalent and biting? We suggest these 
answers : 

1. Is rum the cause? 2. Or licentiousness? 3. Or 
militarism ? 

Our people are shocked during their travels in Europe 
by the sight of women laboring in the fields. They 
marvel likewise in the towns at other poor women pulling 
vehicles through the streets, sometimes harnessed with 
dogs. Have these hateful spectacles any connection 
with the fifteen or twenty million men who are in arms in 
Europe? Do the monarchs and nobles foot the military 
bills? Or do some of the common people find it necessary 
to work to pay the board of these millions of able-bodied 
men, and their salaries to buy their costly weapons, 
build and maintain ships, forts, cannon? If poverty is 
legs prevalent in America—happiest nation in a happy 
hemisphere where, as Joseph Cook says, is now no slave 
and no king—is it not partly because we have no great 
army to clothe, feed, equip and pay? 


—While the Chilian question was in suspense, we read 
in one paper that the men of the U. S. S. Baltimore 
were ‘‘ wild to avenge the death of their two comrades.” 
Another journal gaily spoke of the soldiers of our army 
as eager for war, and coveting ‘‘ the glittering prizes of 
promotion that dance before their imagination.” Of a 
large part of our army we believe snch talk is utterly 
untrue. Our best soldiers, like our best citizens, believe 
that the army exists to prevent, rather than to promote, 
violence. 


He shall have dominion also from sea to sea, and from 
the river unto the ends of the earth.—Ps. lxxii. 8. 
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—Heaven is richer than ever before with the gains of 
the winter now past. ‘The names of Peace lovers among 
those gone up higher—too soon, if our hearts could speak 
—are not few, Captain Siccardi, Secretary of the Lombard 
Union, Laveleye, Lemonnier. Vigand, our own Howard, 
and now Spurgeon. 


—The next World’s Peace Congress is appointed to be 
held in Berne. 


—Momentous years for Peace interests are this year and 
the next. America must lead, and no one can tell what 
a glorious era may date from the Columbian Exposition. 
The oak grows more slowly than the mushroom, but it 
grows, and its growth is substantial. Let us all watch, 
work and pray for the establishment of that International 
Court, the logic of whose existence is already conceded. 


—We are grateful to Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward 
for kindly revising the proof of her recent Boston Herald 
letter in reference to the threatened hostilities with Chili. 
The letter appears on another page of this issue substan- 
tially in the form in which several hundred copies of it 
were sent to our national government, President, Cabinet, 
Congressmen, and the Chilian government. Wasted, do 
you say? Some copies, no doubt.. But who doubts that 
‘* other fell upon good ground”? 


—If, as we fear, our Chilian brothers feel that we 
Americans sided with the now deposed government in 
their country, we hope they will be quick to see the easy 
explanation. We live far away from Chili. We remem- 
bered a rebellion in our own republic, and instinctively, 
with our meagre knowledge of the case, we fancied it 
parallel to our own. As soon as we learned that the late 
Balmaceda was a tyrant our sympathies went to the other 
side. Americans are for liberty whatever names of men 
stand or fall. May President Montt’s government ever 
mean liberty to his people. 


—Thomas Lamborn died in Liberty, Woodson County, ; 


Kansas, Jan. 6, 1892, aged nearly 71 years. He was a 
great friend of Peace and Temperance and longed for the 
day when the nations should ‘‘learn war no more.” 
He was one of our most faithful agents, a noble, good, 
Christian man. He greatly desired Secretary Howard 
should be spared and return in safety. 


—The chemist and the engineer, it has been lately 
remarked, are now the greatest factors in warfare, and a 
battle is wholesale slaughter. 


—Many of our readers will be much disappointed at the 
non-appearance in this issue of ‘‘ The White Crown,’’ 
Mr. Herbert D. Ward’s unique and fascinating story, of 
which an instalment was given in our last number. In 
some remarkable way, which as yet we are unable either to 
explain or understand, crippled as we are by the pro- 
longed absence, illness, and lamentable death of our 
Editor in Rome, there has been a misunderstanding about 
our use of the story, and we are in consequence obliged to 
refer our readers to the Century Magazine of August, 
1891, for the continuation of this peculiarly strong and 
interesting production, ‘‘ The White Crown.” We are 
glad that it is still easily accessible to our readers. 


—Judge had a recent cartoon of more than usual effec- 
tiveness. It represented Europe shrinking under the 
menace of the Fury, impending war, which hovered near 
amid emblems of destruction and was followed by Famine, 
while on our half of the globe sat comfortable Uncle Sam, 
fairly pelted with the money and harvests and other bless- 
ings which the prosperity of peace provides. 


—To extort good from evil is a sublime achievement. 
God can do it. He makes the drunkard in the gutter 
preach a strong temperance sermon to the boys who look 
on. No thanks to the sinner either? None, of course. 
This thought is elusive, but it can be grasped and held. 
We remark in this line that while the horrible apparatus 
of warfare is made year by year more elaborate and 
potent, nations thinking of the consequences rather than 
the wickedness of warfare shrink more and more from 
declaring war. As a noted American philosopher says, 
‘* God does not use sin, he ab-uses it.’’ 


—We are gratified to note the safe return of Mrs. 
Mary Frost Ormsby from Rome, where she represented 
the Universal Peace Union of Philadelphia at the World’s 
Peace Congress. She says: 

The feeling in Rome when I left a few days ago was 
that there would soon be a resumption of the diplomatic 
relations with the United States, as before the recall of 
Baron Fava. In fact, Signor Catalini was being every- 
where spoken of as the Baron’s successor at Washington. 
There seemed to be considerable influence at work to lift 
Mr. Whitehouse, Chargé d’ Affaires, to a Minister’s place. 

One pleasant incident of the Congress was the pres- 
entation by Mrs. Ormsby in behalf of Philadelphia 
ladies of a beautiful flag) We presume the lady spoke 
in English, but if the assembly caught only the meaning 
of the name Philadelphia, and the equally glorious sig- 
nificance of the stars and stripes, they gained much. 
Confidentially we will confess our suspicion, that conti- 
tinental Europe learns something from American women. 
Several millions of Europeans believe that women are 
dolls. Weare glad of every revelation that women can 


be both forceful and womanly. 
Read ** Bjornson as a Peace Prophet,” page 46. 
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IS THE TIME SHORT? 

Do you remember, O doubtful reader, you who love 
your fellow-men, but hesitate to throw yourself heart and 
soul into advocacy of the cause of Peace, because you 
have been thrilled with the heroic literature of the battle- 
field, that another President of our blest republic, one 
who knew war through and through in all its aspects, 
uttered from the bottom of his heart the ringing words: 
‘* Let us have Peace”? Ponder those four syllables. 
They mean more than much when Ulysses S. Grant 
speaks them. 

When slavery was finally put down, many a man was 
sincerely sorry in his heart that he had been so slow to 
espouse a Cause so grand as the one that had needed him 
then. A sad multitude of men were thus belated, and 
their regret was profound. It is true that at length they 
came wheeling into line at a bound, but O, the pity that 
they were so late about it. Now take notice; there are 
many men and women to-day who will by and by be 
likewise pained that in these timely days their influence 
was withheld from the cause of Peace. Dear reader, be 
not one of them. 


WAR VS. BUSINESS. 


Commerce a few weeks ago spoke an emphatic word 
about a war with Chili. The New York Board of Trade 
and Transportation addressed a call to all commerci® 
organizations throughout the country, saying : 


The general business interests of the country have 
nothing to gain and much to lose by the United States 
engaging in war with another country, be that country 
great or small. 

We ask your organization in the name of peace and 
humanity to act, and to act promptly. Every commercial 
organization in the country, and in every part thereof, 
should speak out. No time can be lost. The matter 
can not wait your regular meeting. We therefore urge 
you to call a special meeting at the earliest day possible, 
and, if the spirit of the resolution adopted by the board 
meet your approval, we request that yo opt similar 
resolutions, telegraph them to president Harrison, and 
follow the telegram by written copy, attested by your 
proper officers. 


Following is the resolution introduced by ex-Judge 
William Henry Arnoux: 


That we heartily indorse the position heretofore suc- 
cessfully advocated by our representatives in the Pan- 
American Congress against war between any nations in 
this hemisphere, and that in case of the failure of the 
negotiations now pending to reach amicable solution, 
before resorting to war to vindicate our rights, it recom- 
mends that the President of the United States submit to 
Chili a proposition for the friendly arbitration of the 
questions at issue. 


A cable will soon be laid from the southeast coast of 
Florida to the Bahama Islands. 


ARE SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS IMPORTANT? 


Oh, yes, we suppose so. That is the languid response 
of some people who are too comfortable to do more than 
hope that wrong will be conquered, and that truth may be 
by and by saved from the scaffold. Tell such people— you 
know them, reader —of the poetry-book which is in use 
in the primary schools of a certain great European State, 
and from which the following extracts are somewhat un- 
like what Americans are accustomed to: 


“Be pious and brave: as to the accursed , leave them to be 
murdered.” 


“Tf your swords break in killing —-—— strangle them! ” 


The London Concord affirms that the people unnamed 
in the above sentences have similar school-books of their 
own. This example reveals how deep we must strike to 
redeem this world. But nothing of the sort is in America, 
is there? 

Even in that case, our hearts ought to be large enough 
to take in not only our own nation, but the world too. 
**God so loved the world.” Is the campaign altogether 
too vast in its scope? Remember Paul, who like us had 
an ebb and flow of feeling in his great heart, and in one 
breath sighed, ‘‘ Who is sufficient for these things?” and 
presently cried courageously, ‘‘I can do all things through 
Christ which strengtheneth me.” Faber is right: 

“To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.” 


THE SUNDAY PAPER. 


After all that may be said in its favor, the Sunday 
newspaper is an attempt, so far as it goes, to abolish 
Sunday. In its making and circulation many persons are 
necessarily employed. The writers and type-setters are 
but a small part of the force; there are the dealers and 
the thousand boys who hawk the copies about the streets, 
Even this is not the worst of it. The Sunday paper is 
an attempt to occupy the mind of the reader, during 
sacred hours, with secular subjects. For the Sunday 
paper is essentially a secular paper. The religious mat- 
ter in it is usually an infinitesimal quantity; the really 
secular material constitutes the bulk. Or course, the 
man or woman who takes the time to read the plethoric 
Sunday paper has little time left either to read devotional 
books or to attend church. 

We can but think that religious people will find it to 
their advantage to avoid the Sunday paper.—Zion’s 
Herald. 


All of Tolstoi’s family are in various parts of the fam- 
ine district in Russia, organizing and superintending the 
work of relief. His daughter, Countess Marie Tolstoi, 
accompanies her father on his long excursions over the 
plains of Russia in order to visit the restaurants, which 
now number twenty-two in fifteen villages, and feed 1000 


people daily. 
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THE PRINCE OF PEACE. 


The Lord is in his holy place! Keep silence all the earth ; 
The “ Prince of Peace ” has come to reign! The babe of heavenly 


birth, 
The blessed babe of Bethlehem, who came so long ago, 
And walked this cruel earth of ours, in garments white as snow. 


We've seen his manger cradle, and long his birthday kept. 

We've stood beside him at the cross, and by his grave have wept, 

But now He comes, the King of kings!—“ Be still,” and take it 
in— 

He comes to make us free at last, from sorrow, want and sin. 


No armies go before Him, nor sound of war is heard ;_ 

He comes to reign in broken hearts, who tremble at his word. 
To bring the heavenly sunshine, to lighten every pain, 

To heal the broken-hearted, and loosen every chain. 


Fresh flowers spring in his pathway, with fragrance rich and rare ; 
The earth grows warm beneath his feet, and thorns all disappear, 
While soft and sweetest melody comes down from choirs above, 
To silence all our discord with heavenly notes of love. 


He wears a glorious white crown, adorned with purest gems, 
That far outshine in lustre all earthly diadems! 

And only those that love Him well, and wait his will to do, 
Can wear the pure white silver crown, pledge of allegiance true. 


Oh blessed, holy Prince of Peace, who would not own thy sway ? 
Thee, all the tribes of earth and heaven shall worship and obey, 
Speak Thou the word of freedom, give Thou the touch of power, 
And in a joyful, happy world, come reign forevermore. 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTs. 


BJORNSON AS A PEACE PROPHET. 
JOHANNES H. WISBY. 


The great Scandinavian poet, in his early days of dis- 
couragement and obscurity, found a quiet and peaceful 
retreat in the sylvan seclusion of Dyrehaven, a little 
‘¢ Central Park’’ just outside of Copenhagen, and it was 
here that he wrote the wonderful romance of ‘* Synnve 
Solbakken,” that was to make him famous, not only in his 
own country, but throughout the civilized world. It was 
during a recent visit to this scene of his early struggles 
and triumphs, that this grand old skald of the North de- 
livered in the Royal Concert Palais one of his most stir- 
ring and prophetic appeals to the people of this 
enlightened nineteenth century, to unite in that universal 
peace that, for so many centuries, the great heart of 
Christendom has longed and prayed for without avail. 

It is noteworthy, that the members of the royal family 
of Denmark, who were present, were among his most 
enthusiastic auditors. Truly the world moves, and 
thrones as well as all things else must perforce move 
with it. Thus, words, that only a century ago might 
have been construed into treason, and have cost the bold 
speaker his head, are to-day applauded even by the lips 
of royalty. 

Thunders of applause greeted the white-haired poet, as 
he slowly mounted the platform, that bloodless arena 
upon which he has won so many of his grandest vic- 
tories, while the crowded audience listened breathlessly, 
to catch every word that fell from the lips of the great 

t, orator and peacemaker. We may give the sub- 
stance of his speech in words, but no pen can reproduce 
the wonderful play of feature, or the exquisite melody 
of the tones of this man, who, for the time, seemed to 


hold the hearts of all men in the hollow of his hand: 


‘* IT thank you for the loving welcome that you have given 
me, but the truth is, I stand here to-night in spite of 
myself, I am not prepared’ at present to speak freely in 
regard to this matter, but I appeal, to all who love the 
thought of universal peace, to lend me the aid of their 
sympathy, that shall give me strength.” 

The smile that accompanied this simple introduction, 
irradiated the grand old face like a glow of summer sun- 
shine, while knitting his heavy brows, and glancing 
around the hall, he went on, in a voice that touched a 
sympathetic chord in the heart of every listener : 

‘* When we read about an ugly murder, we are paralyzed 
with horror, and our first thought is one of vengeance 
upon the murderer. But when a little time has elapsed, 
and through the columns of the newspaper we learn, 
perhaps, of some terrible provocation or often extenuating 
circumstances, we begin to cool in our desire for retalia- 
tion, until at last, we are more than willing that the cul- 
prit shall escape the extreme penalty of the law. These 
two forces are arrayed against each other in every human 
heart, and in the majority of cases, compassion, in the 
end, wins theday.” (These opposing principles, in nation 
as in individuals, were the pivotal points around which 
Bjérnson arrayed his arguments in the speech that fol- 
lowed) : 

‘*In the history of all nations we note the fruitless 
struggle of bestial force with moral evil, and even among 
ourselves to-day, we find the remains of those crude ideas 
of our savage ancestors. The time has been when, if a 
man of one tribe or nation took the life of a number of 
a neighboring tribe, perhaps one hundred of the murder- 
er’s race must die to avenge the wrong. 

‘*Nowadays, we regard it righteous to slay the murderer 
alone; and yet, something of that same old thirst for 
vengeance is hidden away in our souls. 

‘* If, for instance, some Danish sailors have been 
assaulted and killed by a party of Swedes, their comrades 
will become furious to avenge their death, and will kill,— 
kill fiercely, heedlessly,—nothing but blood will, for the 
time, satisfy them.” 

Then, with a tender pathos that no word can portray, 
the speaker pictures the sudden reaction from this 
national blood-thirst, when the fierce warrior, in his 
blood-stained path, sees a pair of pleading, outstretched 
human hands, and hears the cry of the children, and the 
moans of the women. 

Again that gentler quality of mercy wins the victory. 

Bjornson continues : 

‘* Now, we boldly name the deed of the military hero— 
murder! The idea is a new one to the masses, but it is 
a truth that, centuries ago, philosophers and wise men 
realized and taught to their disciples,—if not to the 
world. The only new thing about it is, that now, the 
great body of the people are able to understand and 
appreciate its significance. 

‘* From every quarter of the globe echo the immortal 
words of Victor Hugo, ‘He who kills, let him wear a 
monk’s hood, or a king’s crown, still he is a murderer.’ 

‘* Pascal said: ‘ If I kill a man on this side of the Chan- 
nel, I am a murderer; if I kill him on the other side, I 
am a hero.’ 

‘* To-day these are the sentiments of millions, and 
between these millions is a constant interchange of 
thought and feeling. 

‘*Those who are the material for the war detest that war, 
—they rise up in their righteous wrath before the princes, 
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and threaten to kill them. But that is an unrighteous 
judgment, for it is no longer the princes who decide the 
war question. 

‘¢] was once attending a Peace Convention, where a 
military man related an incident that had just occurred 
under his own observation. It seems that he had met a 
German lady, the betrothed of an army officer, and in 
speaking of the war, he ventured to say: 

‘**¢ But why do not they let the border people in Elsas 
Lothringen settle this question among themselves?’ 

‘¢ With an indignant flush, the Jady retorted sharply : 

‘¢* No! rather would I see two million human beings, 
even my lover himself, dead at my feet, than give up the 
contest.’ 

** And when the officer told the story, the whole assem- 
bly, which was composed of Norwegians, shouted their 
admiring plaudits. But that loud ery of unreasoning 
triumph jarred upon my ear like the roar of some infuri- 
ated wild beast, and when qne of the members arose, and 
rebuked the audience for their untimely cheers, they only 
shouted the louder. I could understand it,—this struggle 
between those two ever present forces, one still over- 
lapping the other at every turn. 

‘*As for the blood-thirsty lady herself, ‘ and the speaker 
smiled mischievously,’ if a pin had pricked her finger she 
would, no doubt, have cried for help; while if some mon- 
ster had dared to tease her dog, ugh! 

‘‘The truth is, the thoughts we confess are not ours,—we 
have lived too long in the houses of our ancestors. We 
call defensive war ‘ patriotism,’ and, Heaven knows what, 
for yet we are ‘ devils of fellows,’ if we venture to confess 
the real sentiments of our hearts, upon subjects concern- 
ing the world at large. 

‘¢ One day at Napoli, I was visiting the great aquarium, 
and noticed a crab, edging along at a snail’s pace, and 
dragging a big block of wood after him, almost as big as 
himself. What a burden to drag through life! I thought, 
even fora crab. But think of it my friends, we all bear 
such a block about with us, a dead, petrified block, a block 
of old dogmas, wherein once was life, but which is now 
turned to insensate stone.” 

Bjérnson is wise. He knows that these simple illustra- 
tions are more congenial to Danish ears, and better appre- 
ciated than those grand outbursts of poetic fervor by which 
an audience composed of his own countrymen would be 
thrilled to the wildest enthusiasm, and returning to the 
subject of the German lady, he proceeded to paint for his 
audience a picture of the battlefield in ‘all its ghastly 
reality, in stern contrast with the romantic fancies of their 
stay-at-home patriots? And now, with terrible minute- 
ness, the white-haired poet goes over the dreadful scene 
presented by the battlefield. He makes his listeners smell 
the sickening odor of the fresh spilled blood and points 
to the ghastly heaps of dead and dying men, friend and 
foe, all piled in one horrible holocaust. 

Consider,” he cries, ‘‘what a spirit of unnatural 
revenge and fury animates the soldier in his advance 
upon the enemy's borders! while every heart in the 
doomed territory is terrorstruck with that mortal terror 
that fairly congeals the blood in the veins of the helpless 
victims. 

‘¢ Even to the victors, war brings sorrow and loss irre- 
parable. Shall I explain to you, my hearers, how this 
is? Compute the cost of all this destruction of life and 
property, simply from an economical standpoint, leav- 
ing out the terrible desolation and ruin of so many once 


happy homes, and you will see that the victorious nation 
itself only through many, many long years of peace 
regains, In any measure, its financial prosperity.” 

Then by a series of masterly strokes, the orator goes on 
to show the attractiveness of all that warlike pomp and 
glitter that sets our hearts beating so wildly with its strange 
fascinating. He paints a dazzling picture of the prepa- 
rations for a great battle. You can hear the blare of the 
trumpets, and see the gaily caparisoned horses prancing 
and rearing amidst the proudly flying banners, and the 
long, forward gliding tiers of weapons, glittering in the 
sunshine, and over all the grand and terrible army the chap- 
lain pronounces the benediction of the church. Then with 
one touch of his masterly hand Bjérnson reverses the pic- 
ture, and describes the scenes of the battlefield with such 
startling distinctness, referring especially to a sight by no 
means uncommon on northern battlefields, of mortally 
wounded men frozen to the ground upon which they lay, 
so that they could only be released by the aid of axes, 
until an involuntary cry goes up from the whole vast 
audience : 

‘* Stop! for God’s sake, stop!” and he stops, gladly, 
—the picture is too terrible for either speaker or listener 
to endure it longer. After a moment’s pause, Bjérnson 
again takes up his theme, with a simple explanation of his 
position, and the causes for his assuming it. 

‘* Twenty years ago I wrote a poem upon ‘ Peace,’ 
why is it then, that, since that time, I have not been stead- 
ily at work for it? I will tell you: simply because, in 
common with my fellow-men the world over, I have been 
enslaved ina web of dogmas. But now, I have thrust my 
head through the roof of my ancestors, and am free. 
They call me dreamer, me who must always look upon all 
sides of the question before I can believe, but now, 
friends, I am going to work with all my strength for this 
noble cause. And to that little band that, for the last 
few years, has been working so faithfully to secure a 
universal peace, I shall be like the rising sun behind a 
mountain. 

‘* Sad and disheartened you watch the far-off ridge, still 
wrapped in impenetrable gloom, when, suddenly, just as 
you were about to resume your restless sleep, hopeless 
of the approaching dawn, —a streak of light gleams 
between the ragged peaks, and in the next moment you 
who stand in the valley are in a sea of sunshine.” 

Bjérnson dates his conversion to peace principles to the 
Confederacy of Arbitration of the United States. 

** I was converted inside of an hour,” he declared, and 
among the strongest adherents of the cause he reckons 
the German Socialists as well as the best literary talent on 
both sides of the water. 

‘*One of the principal German magazines had recently 
consulted with him as to the advisability of a confedera- 
tion of European authors, — an alliance that should have 
for its object the perpetuation of peace among all 
nations. 

‘*In which case,” Bjérnson wittily declares, “even French 
journalists will no more try to transform ink into blood. 

‘* Fifteen million soldiers are at this moment equipped 
and ready to fight, one against the other, at the call of 
their respective rulers. How long do you think the world 
will bear this? Change and improvement are the order 
of the day. In past centuries the sea was the theatre for 
piracy ; to-day it is a commercial bridge between the dif- 
ferent countries. 

‘* The last time that I was at Fredericstad, I visited a 
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barber’s shop, and the man who shaved me chatted upon 
a variety of topics, never once introducing the subject 
of travel. Next day, as I passed by, I read upon the 
closed shutters : 

‘** The barber has left for America.’ 

‘*That journey is nothing but play; where is now the 
broad, terrible, threatening ocean? Science has bridged 
it, and robbed it of all its terrors.” 

Speaking of the prevention of war by federal arbitra- 
tion, he stated as a fact, that since 1814, no great power 
has attacked and robbed a small nation that would sub- 
mit to arbitration. 

“The other day,” said he, ‘‘ I attended a meeting of 
the lower house (of the Danish Parliament), and had 
there the opportunity of hearing the speech of the Danish 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. He inclined to receive arbi- 
tration from foreign powers, but this is a wrong view of 
the matter. It befits us, who are at peace with all the 
world, to be the preachers of peace and the first to sug- 
gest arbitration to the nations, — not with the voice of a 
single man, but with the mighty voice of a great and wise 
nation.’’ 

Amidst thunders of applause the gifted speaker stood 
silently for a moment upon the high platform, the strong, 
earnest face framed in its wealth of silvery hair glowing 
with honest pride and enthusiasm, —a picture that none 
who saw will ever forget, —and as he turned slowly 
away from hundreds, as from the lips of one man, arose 
a shout so long and loud that the great hall trembled 
with the mighty wave of sound: 

**God keep our Bjérnson.” 


WHAT PRESIDENT HARRISON THINKS. 


Apropos of the recent questions between America 
and Chili, it is interesting to review at this time what 
President Harrison said at the World’s Methodist Con- 
ference last October in Washington. A part of his 
address was as follows: 


‘* You have to-day as the theme of discussion the 
subject of international arbitration, and this being a 
pubiic and enlarged use of the word perhaps makes my 
presence here as an officer of the United States specially 
appropriate. 

is a curious incident on this day— appointed by 
me some days ago, and before I was aware of the theme 
of the occasion which we have here this morning —I had 
appointed this afternoon to visit the great gun foundry of 
the United States at the Navy Yard. Things have come 
in their proper sequence. I am here at this arbitration 
meeting before I go to the foundry. ‘This subject is one 
which has long attracted the attention, and, I think I may 
say, has as greatly attracted the interest and adherence 
of the United States as that of any other Christian Power 
in the world. 

“Iris KNOWN TO YOU ALL THAT IN THE RECENT CONFERENCE 
OF THE AMERICAN STATES AT WASHINGTON THE PROPOSITION 
WAS DISTINCTLY MADE AND ADOPTED BY THE REPRESENTATIVES 
OF ALL, OR NEARLY ALL, OF THE GOVERNMENTS REPRESENTED 
THAT, AS APPLIED TO THIS HEMISPHERE, ALL INTERNATIONAL 
DISPUTES SHOULD BE SETTLED BY ARBITRATION. 

‘¢ Of course there are limitations as yet, in the nature 
of things, to the complete and general adoption of such 
ascheme. It is quite possible to apply arbitration to a 


dispute as to a boundary line: it is quite impossible, it 
seems to me, to apply it toa case of international feud. 
If there is present a disposition to subjugate, an aggres- 
sive spirit to seize territory, a spirit of national aggran- 
dizement that does not stop to consider the rights of 
other men and other people — to such a case and to such 
a spirit international arbitration has no, or if any a 
remote and difficult, application. It is for a Christian 
sentiment, manifesting itself in the fair international ar- 
bitration. 

‘* But I do not intend to enter into a discussion of the 
theme for setting forth of which you have with delibera- 
tion appointed those who have given it attention. 

‘* Let me therefore say simply this:—For myself, tem- 
porarily in a place of influence in this country, and much 
more for the great body of its citizenship, the desire of 
America is for peace with the whole world. It would 
have been vain to suggest the pulling down of block- 
houses and family disarmamént to one of the settlers on 
the hostile Indian frontier. He would have told you 
rightly that the times were not right. And so it may be, 
and is probably true — the devil still being unchained — 
that we should have our gun foundries, and that we 
shall best promote the settlement of international disputes 
by arbitration when it is understood that if the appeal is 
to some other tribunal we shall be not unprepared.” 


A LONDON EDITOR ON PEACE. 


The distinguished journalist, and student of Indian and 
Japanese life, Sir Edwin Arnold, has recently declared : 


I nave the deepest conviction that the future history 
of the human race depends for its happy development 
upon that firm and eternal friendship of the great repub- 
lic and of the British empire, which is at once so neces- 
sary and so natural. Resolve on your side of the 
Atlantic, along with us who know you on the other, to 
allow no ignorance, no impatience, no foolish passing 
passion to shake that amity. The peace and progress 
of the earth are founded upon it, and those who would 
destroy it are guilty of high treason against humanity. 


Some men may question the quality of Sir Edwin’s 
poetic efforts, but no man on earth ought to dissent from 
the splendid s<ntiment above quoted. 


THE TWO SINGERS. 
EMMA C. DOWD. 


A singer sung a song of tears 
And t the great world heard and wept. 


For he sung of the sorrows of fleeting years 
And the hopes which the dead past kept ; 
And souls in anguish their burdens bore, 
And the world was sadder than ever before. 
of cheer 


A singer sung a.so) 
And the great world listened and smiled, 
For he sung of the love of a Father dear 
And the trust of a little child ; 
And souls that before had forgotten to pray 
Looked up and went singing along the way. 
—The Congregationalist. 


‘*Gold becomes cankered when shut up in a coffer.” 
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JEREMIAH’S SPIRIT MODERNIZED. 


I see the wrong that round me lies, 
I feel the guilt within; 

I hear, with groan and travail cries, 
The world confess its sin. 


Yet in the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 

To one fixed stake my spirit clings ; 
I know that God is good. 


The wrong that pains my soul below 
I dare not throne above; 

I know not of his hate,—I know 
His goodness and his love! 

— Whittier. 


We give the following paragraph from the London 
Graphic’s correspondence from Vienna. Our readers 
can judge of its worth. We call special attention to the 
italicized portion. While a man’s heart may ache in 
sympathy, he can be glad that he lives under the stars 
and stripes. 


The destitution that prevails here at present is greater 
than it has been in many years. Thousands of respect- 
able persons of the laboring classes are idle and starving 
through the operation of the new American tariff. A 
large percentage of the expert mechanics here would be 
glad to emigrate, but are deterred from doing so by con- 
scription. The misery of the poor people in this city is 
enhanced by an influx from the provinces of a large num- 
ber of persons who are out of employment, and are 
flocking to Vienna in the hope of obtaining work. The 
total number of unemployed persons in this city is esti- 
mated at 70,000. It is hoped, however, that the exten- 
sion of the city limits will give an impetus to building 
operations, and public works which the Government is 
inaugurating will also improve the present deplorable 
state of affairs. 


INTOXICANTS AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


The decision of the World’s Fair board of directors to 
allow the sale of intoxicating drinks within the exposition 
grounds simply means that the local directory of this great 
international exhibition intend to go into the saloon busi- 
ness, as sharers of the profit arising from the making of 
drunkards there. It can hardly be otherwise than that 
multitudes of young men will date their downfall from 
their experience at the World’s Fair saloons. The direc- 
tors of the Fair are to be silent partners in the most 
ruinous business in which anybody can engage, and par- 
takers of the gains to be gotten from putting the bottle 
to men’s lips, in this high place of the nation. What is 
this procedure but a national insult, a burning shame, a 
gross affront to public morality? The recreant directors 
show themselves as willing to descend to any depth of 
humiliation in their eager desire to swell their income, so 
that this magnificent commemoration of four hundred 
years of history shall pay back, dollar for dollar, what is 
expended on it. What could be more shameful ?—The 
Watchman. 


‘* There never was a good war nor a bad peace,” 


BOOK NOTICES. 


An Official Tour along the Eastern Coast of The Regency 
of Tunis. By Amos Perry, LL.D., Late United States 
Consul at Tunis. 

We have read this book with interest. It gives a fine 
portrayal of the geography, history, manners and cus- 
toms of place and people. 

The twenty engravings, with the fine portrait of Dr. 
Perry, make the book of permanent value. The student 
of travel, character and the variety in humanity will find 
much to engage his attention. Dr. Perry found some 
things amusing, and some lessons of wisdom — some ster- 
ling virtues and some degrading vices. 

The following extract is taken from this book : 


MILITARY GLORY A DELUSION, 


‘* At four o’clock, p. m., the Consul, escorted by a squad 
of cavalry, went forth to visit the fort at El Souk and 
make calls arranged in advance. He was repeatedly 
saluted by Mussulman women in their usual way. After 
examining various parts of the fort he gave the officers at 
their special request some information in regard to Ameri- 
can forts, iron-clad ships and improved fire-arms. No 
topic so much interested these people as implements and 
engines of war and death. While he failed to interest 
them in those agricultural and mechanical arts that per- 
tain to the life and well-being of the entire human family. 
he witnessed a glow of enthusiasm whenever he spoke, as 
he repeatedly did speak at their special request, about 
American fire-arms and other means of human destruction 
and misery. Not heeding, and probably not knowing the 
saying :—‘ They that take the sword shall perish with the 
sword,’ they seemed like the Jews of old, to imagine that 
they would some time arise from their lowly condition as 
men and as a people by means of military power. In 
this respect they seemed to be victims of a fatal delusion ; 
and yet the enquiry will be forced on some minds whether 
they were really more deluded than some enlightened and 
nominally Christian people and nations that make mili- 
tary display their pastime and regard instruments of 
human butchery as their glory and safeguard. The 
Mussulman population of Tunisia have acquired their war 
spirit by a due course of training. Their country has 
been the theatre of wars from time immemorial. Indeed, 
they scarcely know how to attain any great good except 
through the use of deadly weapons. They are reminded 
of their duty as warriors every time they look at their 
coat of arms ip which the emblem of their faith —the 
crescent—is upon the hilt of daggers and battle-axes, and 
can hardly fail to attract their attention.” 


Friends of a Half Century; Fifty Memorials with por- 
traits of members of the Society of Friends, edited by 
William Robinson. Friends’ Book and Tract Committee : 
No. 56 Lafayette Place, New York. 


This is a beautiful book. The portraits seem like those 
of sacred rather than secular humanity—disciples of the 
Prince of Peace. The memorials are touching and 
instructive. A choice volume for the centre-table of a 
household. Would that the youth of our Republic could 
read more of such books. 


Our thanks are cordially rendered to the J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. of Philadelphia for their magazine. 
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WE ARE BUILDING. 


We are building our homes on Eternity’s shore, 
While we dwell in our structure of clay; 

We are shipping materials onward before, 
With the close of each hastening day; 

We are sending the thought that our spirit has wrought 
In the wonderful glow of the brain, 

And the timber is grown from the seeds we have sown 
’Mid the shades of our sorrow and pain. 


We are building our home in the Valley of Life, 
By the side of Eternity’s sea; 

And the work that we do ’mid the the scenes of earth’s strife 
Shall decide what that home is to be. 

Every thought leaves its trace on that wonderful place, 
Every deed, be it evil or fair ; 

And the structure will show all the life lived below— 
All the sinning, and sorrow, and care. 


We are building our home—may the angels of light 
Bring us wisdom wherever we stray, 

That the mansion eternal be fashioned aright, 
And the sunlight of truth be its day! 

May the rainbow of love form the arches above, 

And our spirit be blest by the glimmers of rest 
We have sent to our home in the sky. 

— Selected. 


A VETERAN’S WORD PICTURE OF WAR. 


The following quotation from the Vermont Chronicle 
speaks for itself with a terrible eloquence. It is the 
account of an eye-witness, and the horrors of the tale 
could easily be matched, alas, in the experience of thou- 
sands of others of our gallant soldiers. You can love 
the warrior while you hate war. 


‘*The enemy are going to charge us. Orders run 
along the line and we are waiting until every bullet, no 
matter if fired by a soldier with his eyes shut, must hit a 
man. I select my man while he is yet beyond range. I 
have eyes for no other. He is a tall, soldierly fellow, 
wearing the stripes of a sergeant. As he comes nearer I 
imagine that he is looking as fixedly at me as I am at 
him. I admire his coolness. He looks neither to the 
right nor to the left. The man on his right is hit and 
goes down, but he does not falter. 

**T am going to kill that man. I have a rest for my 
gun, and when the order comes to fire I cannot miss him. 
He is living his last minute on earth. We are calmly 
waiting until our volley shall prove a veritable flame 
of death. Now they close up the gaps and we can hear 
the shouts of their officers as they make ready to charge. 
My man is still opposite me. I know the word is coming 
in a few seconds more, and [ aim at his chest. I could 
almost be sure of hitting him with a stone when we get 
the word to fire. There is a billow of flame — a billow 
of smoke —a fierce crash and 4000 bullets are fired into 
that compact mass of advancing men. Not one volley 
alone, though that worked horrible destruction, but 
another and another, until there was no longer a living 
man to fire at. 

‘The smoke drifts slowly away, men cheer and yell, 
we can see the meadow beyond heaped with dead and 
dying men. We advance our line. As we go forward I 
look for my victim. He is lying on his back, eyes half 
shut and fingers clutching at the grass. He gasps, draws 
up his legs and straightens them out again, and is dead 


as I pass on. I have killed myman. My bullet alone 
struck him, tearing that ghastly wound in his breast, and 
I am entitled to all the honor. Do I swing my cap and 
cheer? DoT point him out and expect to be congratu- 
lated? No, I have no cheers. I feel no elation. I feel 
that I murdered him, war or no war, and that his agon- 
ized face will haunt me through all the years of my life.” 


THE INDIAN—SHALL WE EDUCATE OR 
FIGHT HIM? 


The Indian question will not stay settled till it is set- 
tled aright. Like a celebrated ghost it appears before 
each successive Congress and will not down. There are 
950 poor people called Utes. But they happen to have 
been crowded by our Government on to a strip of land in 
southwestern Colorado which proves to be more fertile than 
was formerly supposed. On this plea— what a plea !— 
it is proposed to shove them along over the boundary into 
Utah. ‘What white man under continually threatened 
‘removal’ could plant, farm, be calm, and prosper?” 
forcibly asks Mrs. Quinton, the President of the Women’s 
National Indian Association. It will be the glory of 
some President of the United States to have seen in his 
administration the Government’s promises kept, as, for 
example, the solemn covenant in 1880 to protect these 
Utes in Colorado, give them lands in severalty, help them 
to learn agriculture and to educate their children. 

Hear Gen. T. J. Morgan’s recent appeal before the 
Board of Indian Commissioners : 


‘* Now we ask for $3,000,000 for education. Can it be 
justified? If this expenditure of $3,000,000 cannot be 
justified, then we ought not to have it; if it can be, I 
think we shall get it. I think it can be, in the fact that 
we have taken the Indians’ land and driven the buffaloes 
away and made it impossible for them to live. I think 
Mr. Thornton’s statement, that the whales and walruses 
being taken from the people of Alaska imposes upon us a 
moral obligation to send them the reindeer, is correct. 
We have taken the Indians’ land. We occupy what they 
once occupied. We have destroyed the buffalo and the 
fish. We have taken from them the salmon by the great 
salmon fisheries, and I think as a people we owe it to them 
as a debt to educate their children so that they can earn 
their own living as we must earn ours. 

‘*T think every consideration of economy is in favor of 
this appropriation. It is cheaper to educate a man and 
to raise him to self-support than to raise another gener- 
ation of savages and then fight them. There is a question 
of political economy here. It is cheaper to educate 
them, that they may become producers, that they may 
bring back to the national wealth more than people are 
putting in to educate them. 

‘* T believe that on the ground simply of sentiment, if you 
will, this money should be given. Four hundred years 
ago Columbus discovered America. It was then occupied 
by these people, and if they had been let alone on this 
continent, with all its vast resources for four hundred 
years, I believe they would have developed upon this soil 
a civilization of theirown. We have made it impossible 
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for them to do that because we have driven them away 
ruthlessly as we did the Cherokees in Georgia. We have 
driven them from one place to another and have made 
their own civilization impossible, and have insisted that 
they take ours. We are to celebrate next year the com- 
ing of Columbus. We are to gather in Chicago, people 
from all parts of the world, that they may see our great- 
ness. We shall dilate before them upon our art, our 
science, our philosophy, everything that marks our great- 
ness. I shall have one of our industrial schools there. 
We shall point to that as a representative of the magnifi- 
cent work that this great people is doing for the remnant 
of the Indians! Out of the abundance of our harvests, 
out of the enormous accumulations of our capital that 
has been produced out of the soil that belonged to the 
Indian, out of the abundance that has come to us from 
their heritage, we are spending a paltry sum that the rem- 
nants of these Indians may be lifted on to a plane of 
higher civilization! I would justify this appropriation on 
the ground of national sentiment; that it is a humane 
thing to do; a generous thing todo. I believe we can 
justify it simply on these grounds.” 


A THREATENED DANGER. 


The impending peril to which we allude is not a war 
with Chili, as many might infer from the title we have 
used. It is the fear of being placed in an ‘* unpatri- 
otic” position by refusing to cherish and avow the hos- 
tile spirit now so prevalent. Many years ago there was 
a youth of eighteen who hed a most unfortunate temper, 
and was a terror in the household. He was the only son 
of a man of large means, but of an iron will, and the 
stern methods of his father always kindled his resent- 
ment. On one occasion when the quarrel between the 
two had become fierce and bitter, a friend of the family 
undertook to mediate between them. In doing this he 
embraced the opportunity to tell the parent that his 
severity had only developed and increased the child’s 
infirmity af disposition, and he urged a milder treatment, 
in the hope of winning the youth thereby to see the folly 
of his ways. 

The father was angry and vindictive, and charged the 
friend with advocating filial disobedience, and with taking 
the part of one who had disgraced the home that had shel- 
tered him, and was bringing the gray hairs of the one 
who loved him best with sorrow to the grave. The more 
his adviser tried to calm the enraged parent the fiercer he 
became. The son deserved no leniency and would receive 
none at his hands. The only way to bring him to 
obedience was by laying stroke upon stroke, and as soon 
as he could put his hands upon him he would administer 
a chastisement the boy would never forget. This and 
much more of the same sort showed the spirit in which 
the family discipline had been administered, and the 
suggestion that a little forbearance might be better than 
so much severity was deeply resented. 

Instead of softening the temper of the father the medi- 


ation only intensified his purpose to enforce obedience 
by the strong hand, and when he found the son he pro- | 
ceeded to its execution. The youth was now wrought up| 
to the pitch of resistance, and when he found the parental 
hand too strong for him he drew a pocket-knife and | 


plunged it into the father’s heart. It was known to the 


family that the friend had aled to the fa 
son’s behalf, and this nh peti reported ee 
ated terms, which represented the mediator as one who 
had aided and abetted a parricide. If he had succeeded 
in his design he would have saved both fafher and son 
that awaited them. But having failed 
7 a " most as guilty as he who struck the parrici- 

When war was declared against Mexico = 
known statesman tried to aur the tide and aris 
delay. He was often denounced for this as a traitor to 
his country and never recovered his popularity. He 
afterwards said that if there was a proposition brought 
forward to throw down the gauntlet to high Heaven he 
would not dare to say a word against it. After the out- 
break of the late civil war in this country every man at 
the North who had tried to soften the asperities of the 
previous controversy was looked upon with suspicion and 
was charged with being a ‘‘ secessionist,” no matter how 
strongly he was opposed to any severance of the Union 
The venerable fathers who belonged to the Peace Societ 
were hooted at for their efforts in the annual etme. 
at Philadelphia to stay the conflict. The newspapers that 
were clamorous for blood were at liberty to publish all the 
proceedings of that memorable debate without rebuke 
but one unfortunate publisher who for months before the 
outbreak had sought for conciliation in the interests of 
peace, was denounced for a brief extract of less than ten 
lines from the summary of the proceedings. The editor 
did not agree with the peace proposals and had left out 
the long reports that filled the pages of his contempo- 
raries, but for the few lines he priated as a news item 
his paper was denounced and refused admission to the 
mails, although the administration papers had published 
not only every word thus condemned just as he presented 
noe jad much more of the same sort. 

it is dangerous to one seeking for patro - 
larity to speak in the of pos 
spirit is abroad. And this is the threatened peril to 
which we now allude. Within the last two or three days 
several whose patriotism is above all suspicion have a 
fiercely assailed for their pleas in behalf of forbearance 
toward Chili, and have been openly accused not only of 
a desire to embarrass our officials at Washington, but of 
a want of loyalty to the government. They are Mug- 
wumps without spirit,” they are ** cowardly defenders of 
wrong and insult,” they are ‘‘ without respect for the 
honor of our flag,’’ and generally represented as unworthy 
of respect or popular support. Perhaps with this cau- 
tion they will take the alarm before their issues are 

orders from tha _— 

t Department—N. .Y. Jour- 


OPENING THE FAIR ON SUNDAY. 


It would be one of the worst things that could 
to the laboring classes if the the World's Tait 
should prove the entering wedge to the overthrow of the 
very day which protects and ensures their rights and 
interests. Of all men they need God’s appointed day of 
rest, and they should frown down all efforts to abrogate 
it at the instigation of infidels and of those who care 
more for the dollar than they do for God or man.—The 


| Presbyterian. 


| 
| 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


Boston, January 25, 1892. 
The American Peace Society, through its Executive 
Committee, invites attention to the following earnest | 
words of Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 


[From Boston Herald, Fan. 20, 1892.] 


A PROTEST AGAINST THE POSSIBLE 
WAR. 


A possible war with Chili presents two aspects — the ridiculous 
and the terrible. Before either of these an intelligent country must 
pause and ponder, Against the two in one how can it advance? 

First: To become absurd is almost as disastrous for a nation as to 
become criminal. 

What and who is Chili, that the United States of America should 
descend to fight with her? The modern standards of warfare 


‘presuppose that nations war with their equals, Let us not, in the 


heat of the moment, forget that it is only from an equal that an insult 
can be received. A gentleman in the street is impertinently addressed 
by a small boy. What does he do? He passes on. Possibly 
the boy throws a stone at him, or trips him on the ice, or gives him a 
sprain. What then? Does he knock the child down, as if he closed 
with a man? 

Now, assume that a great nation has received a serious offence 
from a small one. What and who has offended? Not the intelli- 
gence, not the civilization of Chili, but its barbarism and its barbarians. 
It is the boy, not the man; itis the gamin, not the gentleman who 
has struck us. We do not say that there is no gentleman in Chili, 
but that their gentleman has not b€aten and killed our sailors. It is 
the child-Chili, it is the Chili-savage who has done the deed. Her 
maturity and her better sense will alike repudiate it some day, and be 
sorry for it. 

Meanwhile, how shall we treat the boy and the barbarian? To 
raise either to the level of dignity or intelligence which constitutes 
the basis of reasonable war on the part of a great and highly developed 
nation like our own is nothing less than an international absurdity. 
If we should declare war on Chili, we should make a fiasco in history. 

Of what use is education? What force has statecraft? Of what 
value is the advancing art of arbitration if we can invent nothing 
else than the antiquated expedient of killing and being killed as the 
only way out of a difficulty really not so profound or so compli- 
cated as to take its place among the gravest problems of national 
experience ? 

Second: From the absurd we should slide into the terrible. After 
becoming ridiculous, we should proceed to become criminal. We 
cannot forget that the advance of civilization has changed the condi- 
tions upon which war ought to be made, or ought even to be contem- 
plated. A war was, in asense, justifiable one hundred years ago which 
would be unpardonable now. It is not too much to say that even twenty 
years since the legitimate casus belli was quite another affair from 
what it can be, or can be made to be, to-day. Growth in intelligence, 
in culture, in statesmanship, in international polity, progress in 
humanity, ethics, sociology — why should we omit to say in Chris- 
tianity itself ?— these things cannot be set aside from the main ques- 
tion. It is and must remain primarily a moral one. 

Statecraft has no longer a right, in the face of civilized ethics, 
to break down the first and simplest Law that binds society into a state 
—the law defending the sacredness of human life. There is a law 
above a law. There is something greater than precedent. There 
is something wiser than a decaying custom, stronger than a rotten 
evil. ‘‘ What,” cries the sarcastic Voltaire, “what is so respect- 
able as an ancient abuse ?”’ 

War, at the height and in the light of our present development, is 
nothing but an ancient abuse. War is nothing less or more than 


wholesale murder. Call it any silken or romantic name you choose; 


the fact remains. We cannot get away from it. Strip away the flag 
and the epaulet, remove the drum-beat and the piteous glaze called 
glory, and you have bare, red-handed murder. It is nothing less, it 
is nothing more; and the day has gone by when the laws of God per- 
mit, or the laws of man should condone, the thing. War is now 
an anachronism. War has become the unpardonable sin of inter- 
national relation. 

“ Consider,” said a physician, laying down the morning’s dis- 
patches, “consider the effect upon a community when one man 
meets with an accident. A mechanic falls from a scaffold, A laborer 
is cut. A legis broken. Flesh is torn. All the resources of medi- 
cal science, all the ingenuities of neighborly kindness are exhausted 
to save that single man. Over one such case a town is moved. 
War multiplies this accident and this suffering a hundred thousand 
times. And a nation steps into a declaration of war as if it were 
going on an errand to the postoffice!” 

Into this pit of misery and blood are we going to suffer ourselves 
to be plunged by the delirium of a moment, by a misplaced sense 
of honor, by the restlessness of idle officers, or by the latent longing 
to see how the new cruisers work, or whether the new guns will 
explode, or perhaps by the notion to prove that we have a navy, after 
all, or even by the mere impulse to box the ears of a little South 
American boy? 

War! What is war? Who forgets? Not he who has carried 
dripping sword or smoking musket. Not he who starved at Anderson- 
ville, or writhed at Gettysburg. Notshe who has ever picked lint, or 
rolled bandages, or searched the lists of “killed— wounded — miss- 
ing” at home. Not she who creeps away, yet, on Sunday afternoons 
to lay a flower upon the grave by whose gaping mouth she hung, 
heartbroken, a quarter of a century ago. Those of us who have 
“lived a war ” remember. 

Enter your protest, sick and failing, aging veterans. Lift your voices, 
women whose life-long anguish has filled an abyss in which ten hun- 
dred Chilis could be sunken out of sight. Plead the case ye four 
hundred thousand ghosts whose invisible presence should float like 
the breath of the Almighty between this country and another war! 


I was once the somewhat intimate friend of a confiden- 
tial agent of the Russian government who was travelling 
in this country for the study of our institutions. On no 
point did he express so much interest and surprise as in 
the fact that he had travelled thousands upon thousands of 
miles in this country and had never seen a_ soldier. 
When he first expressed this surprise to me I said: ‘‘Why 
should you see a soldier? Whatis the good of a soldier? 
A soldier is simply to defend you against a foreign 
enemy.” He said that it would be natural to have a 
soldier in front of a public office. But why? Is not the 
public office the property of the people? Why should the 
people wish to attack a public office or a public officer? 
The public officer is one of themselves. ‘They put him 
there, and they can take him away when they choose. It 
is a curious observation, and one which shows the abso- 
lute difference between the American government and 
any feudal government, that with us the national govern- 
ment is represented in each village and town by the post- 
office. That is, it is represented by the peaceful means 
of communication between man and man. There are 
numberless places in America where the postoffice stamp 
and the regular arrival of the mail are the only visible 
evidences of the national power over the citizens. In a 
feudal country, on the other hand, the national power 
appears in the uniform of a soldier whose training is 
directed to the most effective methods of destruction.— 
Edward Everett Hale, in The Cosmopolitan. 
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THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY ON THE CHILIAN DIFFICULTY. 


The following address was prepared by President Paine for transmission to our public men at Washington. We rejoice to say 
that the war-clouds and mists cleared away so speedily that it was not necessary to send it. 


Tse American Peace Society ask leave to speak to Benjamin Harrison, President of the United States, to the 
members of his Cabinet, to members of the United States Senate and of the House of Representatives, to the 


public press and to our fellow citizens. 


Our country knows the full meaning of war. ‘The world has seen and will not soon forget the indomitable 
courage and the resolute will of our people when adequate cause compels them to fight. The valor of soldiers and of 
Sailors, and the skill of officers, have been displayed in this country so that they can never be forgotten. 

Self-defence will again at any moment summon the whole power of the country into invincible array. 

But the solemn judgment of right-minded citizens will no longer consent that the horrors of war shall again be 
launched against another people, for any cause short of self-defence ; until time has been given for sober second 
thought on both sides, and until all the resources of honorable diplomacy have been exhausted, and thereafter the 
offer of honorable arbitration has been refused. Nor even then, unless, when passions have subsided, and reason 
again rules, sufficient cause shall exist to justify the dreadful choice of war. 

We earnestly appeal to the public press, wielding such power over the popular mind, to stifle every impulse to 
fan excitement into flame. 

We earnestly appeal to both parties to refrain from any effort to seek party gain where the country’s welfare is 
at stake. 
We respectfully commend to the consideration of our rulers the fact that more and more in recent years the 
United States have been assuming in the eyes of the civilized world the pre-eminent position of commanding influence 
in standing for the rights of the people. 

War has been the sport of some rulers and the passion of others. It has been a grievous curse to the masses 
of mankind. Preparations for war still inflict crushing burdens on the nations of the old world, especially on the men 
and women who toil. 

God has offered to this new world happier fate, nobler opportunities, privileges of priceless value; to be enjoyed 
by our own people, and to be treasured and transmitted to our children ; charged surely with the trust of sharing them 
so far as possible with other lands. 

Our people are proudly conscious of this great inheritance and duty, the grandeur of peace, the potent influence 
for good to the masses of the people, to every branch of industry and enterprise, to all noble arts and sciences, from 
the conscious security of all our people in peace. 

Our people have rejoiced in the recent action of our Government in bringing the nations of North and South 
America into’ the Pan-American Congress, one chief purpose of which was to cement enduring peace between them 
and the United States. 

Thoughtful men in Europe joined in according honor to our country for this grand step forward, that peace 
might triumph over war. 

‘ Every consideration now appeals to us to conduct this dispute with Chili in such manner as to secure the 
present and permanent approbation of the civilized world, and especially of the enlightened Christian conscience of 
ourselves. 

Let us beware lest the respect for us of the countries of South America be lost if they see the power of the 
United States crush their little neighbor. 

We will not seek to measure the damage to our growing relations of friendly commerce, if the passions in 
Chili growing out of war shall be permanently embittered by the anger of defeat. Irreparable injury will be inflicted 
on the glory of American civilization, on the influence which our country is exerting in behalf of peace and 
arbitration, as well as of lessened armaments in Europe, and of measures for the welfare of mankind if we lose this 
opportunity to prove our sincerity, and if, after challenging the admiration of the world for our efforts in the Pan- 
American Congress to prevent war by arbitration, we now threaten war to a small country because of a dispute grow- 
ing out of a sudden outbreak of passion by a mob. Let us not forget that impartial arbitration might possibly 
decide that in this dispute right was not wholly on one side. 

In behalf of our country, therefore, as members of the American Peace Society, we solemnly appeal for time, 
that passions may subside and the truth be established, and the dispute be adjusted by honorable arbitration, if 


diplomacy shall fail. 
ROBERT TREAT PAINE, President of the American Peace Society. 


B= BCUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


-J. H. ALLEN, Cornelius T. DUNHAM, AUGUSTINE JONES, E. SHELDON. 
NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, Davin H. Eta, A. A, MINER, CHARLES B. Situ, 
SamvuE. C. BUSHNELL, J. E. FARWELL, WittiaM A, Mowry, Georce W. STEARNS, 
CARTLAND, Davin K. Hircncock, 8S. Moxom, A. B. WENTWORTH. 
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LIVING FLOWERS. 
SARAH DOUDNEY. 


If you could kiss the rose’s velvet mouth, 
To charm the cruel canker worm away, 

And cry, “ Awake, O North wind, come, thou South! 
Breathe on my flowers to-day ;” 


Would you not love to save them from the blight, 
And flush them into pee Dae. and new? 

To bring them gifts of fuller life and light, 
Sunshine and limpid dew? 


This you can do for fairer flowers than these, 

Flowers that have thoughts and feelings like your own! 
Whose stems are broken by the stormy breeze, 

Whose freshest tints are flown. 


Out in the darkness of the miry street 
Those bruised lilies in their weakness lie, 
Down-trodden by the tramp of reckless feet— 
Left there alone to die. 


Go, raise them gently, wash away the stain 
On their white petals with your tender grief; 
Your tears shall fall like showers of precious rain 
Cleansing each sullied leaf. 


Oh, give those human blossoms human love! 
Uplift the fallen seventy times and seven; ~ 
Save those sweet living things to bloom above 
In the fair land of heaven. 
—WNight and Day. 


MILITARY MORALS. 


The greatest need of our cause is not rhetoric. Facts 
are eloquent far beyond sounding periods. Then let the 
following quotation from a letter in the London Daily Tele- 
graph speak for itself, condensed by Concord. 


The writer points out that in three of the great military 
European realms—Germany, Austria and Russia — 
civilians, compared to those who ‘‘ wear” the Emperor’s 
coat, are at a decided disadvantage, legally as well as 
socially. It is difficult for a German to enter into good 
society unless he hus the right to wear a uniform. A 
second lieutenant of the regulars occupies a higher stand- 
ing than the most learned professor, eloquent advocate 
or skilful physician. In Prussia the army and navy officer 
must not sit in the opera-stalls. The stalls are for such 
inferior beings as civilians. The soldier is the social 
superior of the civilian by virtue of his silver sword-knot. 
He is a military Brahmin, aud behaves as such. It is 
incumbent upon him, when in uniform, if struck by a 
civilian before witnesses, to ‘‘ draw” at once, and cut his 
assailant down. Should he fail to do so, he is liable to 
be tried by court-martial, and dismissed the army. 

In Jarnow, a garrison town not far from Lemberg, one 
of the chief cities of Austrian Poland, a ball was given by 
the members of the local Schiitzen-Verein, or Marksmen’s 
Club. A quarrel arose between a captain of the Jaeger 
Corps and a doctor of medicine. Presently the former 
struck the latter a severe blow. which was forthwith re- 
turned ; whereupon two other Jaeger officers drew their 
swords and cut the doctor down. The wounded man was 
reméved to a neighboring hospital, and the ball came to 
an abrupt conclusion. Now, although the proceedings of 
these officers were as irregular as they were barbarous, 
yet, so far as we are aware, no official inquiry has been 


instituted into the circumstances of the case by the mili- 
tary authorities. In the first place, the original provoca- 
tion, in the form of a blow, was given by the officer. In 
the next place, that blow being returned, no one but he 
had any right to avenge it, even under Austrian law, by 
a sword cut. The fracas takes place in a ball-room, in 
the presence, too, of ladies; yet this kind of brutality 
seems to be sanctioned by militarism. The article, which 
is most interesting reading, concludes by pointing out 
that compulsory military service is a producer of utter 
insensibility to all human suffering, and quotes, in proof 
of this, the recent confidential circular addressed to the 
colonels of regiments by Prince George of Saxony. In 
this important document His Royal Highness adverts to 
several ‘‘ abominable cases of stupid cruelty practised by 
non-commissioned officers upon their men. Acts,” he 
adds, ‘‘ not prompted by outbreaks of anger, more or less 
excusable, but committed with cold and deliberate callous- 
ness. One sergeant commanded a recruit to raise and 
lower a can full of boiling coffee five hundred times, with 
the result that the unhappy lad’s muscles ‘ gave out,’ and 
he was badly scalded by the reeking liquid. A lance- 
corporal compelled one of his squad to present arms to 
him nearly nineteen hundred times in succession, until 
the man fainted from sheer exhaustion. Another sergeant 
made the men of his ‘ section’ turn out in the middle of a 
January night, and go through certain exercises ‘on the 
double’ for half-an-hour at a stretch, clothed in their 
night-shirts and helmets only. The same ruffian one 
evening, while at supper, forced some recruits to bend the 
knee before him one thousand eight hundred times, until, 
to quote Prince George’s words, ‘ the floor of the barrack- 
room was black with their perspiration.’ Another Saxon 
sergeant was convicted of having ‘ knocked the heads of 
his recruits against walls, smeared his muddy boots over 
their faces, and struck them violently on their kneecaps, 
until they yelled with pain.” 


On the above Concord comments as follows : 


This is militarism. This is the brutal, barbarous, cruel 
and tyrannical policy and practice that military men con- 
nive at, condone, approve of and justify. These are the 
principles and practices that even statesmen and princes, 
and the so-called ministers of the Prince of Peace, con- 
done and excuse. Let then the note struck by that great 
and good woman, Baroness Von Suttner, ‘* Die Waffen 
Nieder” resound through the length and breadth of 
Europe, until every brave man’s heart and holy woman’s 
voice determine to put a stop to that which has disgraced 
the world in the past, is disgracing it in the present, and 
must bring it to ruin and bankruptcy at no short distance, 
if not stopped. As dear old Wordsworth puts it — 


“Nature never did betray the heart that loved her.”’ 
And again — 
‘*To the solid ground of Nature trusts the mind that builds for 
aye.”’ 
These German soldiers have acted unnaturally, and 
even against themselves. 


A French lady has left a large amount of money to the 
Academy of Sciences in Paris, to be awarded by that 
body to the astronomer who succeeds in opening com- 
munication with the inhabitants of any one of the other 
planets, except Mars. 
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It Is Remarkable 


With what promptness Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral stops a distressing cough, soothes the 
irritated membrane, and induces refreshing sleep. As an anodyne—for soreness of the 
lungs, especially when hemorrhage or other consumptive symptoms have manifested them- 
selves —and also as an expectorant, Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is unsurpassed. 


“I have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in my 
practice since 1853, and have always found it re- 
liable for the cure of colds, coughs, and all lung 
diseases.”—S. Haynes, M. D., Saranac, N. Y. 

“For twenty years, during autumn and winter, 
I had a bad cough. Last October it was much 
worse, being attended with hemorrhage of the 
lungs, so that part of the time, I had to keep my 
bed. Being advised to try Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral, I began to use it, and by the middle of 
March, having taken about four bottles of the 
medicine, my cough was cured.”—Henry Kesser, 
Millington, Tenn. 

“Six years ago, while a traveling salesman, 
I was suffering from lung trouble. For months 
I was unable to sleep in any restful posture. I 
had frequent coughing and choking spells, and 
was often compelled to seek the open air for 
relief. I was induced to try Ayer’s Cherry 

1, which i diately helped me. Its 


“ Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral cured my wife of a 
severe lung affection, which we supposed to be 
quick consumption. We now regard this medi- 
cine as a household necessity.”—W. H. Strickle, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

“In April last I was afflicted with a bad cough, 
and felt uneasy about it, fearing it might termi- 
nate in consumption. I tried several kinds of 
cough remedies; but nothing seemed to help me 
until I procured a bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral, which gave me relief at once, and by using 
less than two bottles, I was able to resume my 
work.”—Jarvis Day. “I hereby certify that the 
above statement is true in every particular.”— 
M. Shaw, Hartland, N. B. 

“ Twenty years ago I was troubled with a dis. 
ease of the lungs. Doctors afforded no relief, 
and said that I couia »ot live many months. I 
began to use Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and, before 
I had finished one bottle, found it was helping 
me. I continued to take the medicine until I 


continued use has entirely cured me, and I 
believe has saved my life.”—Alonzo P. Daggett, | was cured. I believe Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


saved my life.”—Samuel Griggs, Waukegan, Il. 


Sold b: sent on recel) . 
postpaid Smyrna Mills, Me 
bound in cloth and gold, mailed free. 2, 


HUMPHREYS’ MEDICINE CO 
Cor. William and John Streets, New York. 


SPECIFICS. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J. OC. AYER & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. 
Price $1. Six bottles, $5. 


Any Article that has outlived 22 years of d THE LIGHT RUNNING. 


competition and imitation and sells more and 
more each year, 7727zSt have 7rertt. 


DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP, 
first made in 1869, is 7st that article, 
Those who use it each week, (and their name 


"SEWING MACHINE 


is legion,) save clothes and strength, and let 
soap do the work. All that we can say as to 
its merits, pales into nothingness, before the 
story it will tell, tiseZ/, of its own perfect 
purity and quality, if you will give it one trial. 
Ask your grocer for it. He has it, or will get 


it. Try it next Monday. 


N.B —There are many imitation Electric Soaps in 
* “~* which electricity plays no part. Dobbins’ is ee 


the original one, all Magnetics, Electrics, and Electro- THE ONLY SEWING MACHINE 
‘ i 


Magics are fraudulent imitations. Ask for Dobbins’ { THAT GIVES 


Electric, see that our name is on every wrapper, and if 
PERFECT SATISFACTION 


other is sent you by your grocer when you order ours,— 


send it back to him. 
I. L. CRAGIN & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


THE NEW HOME S. M. CO., 160 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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vers, Congestion, inflammation... . 
iarrhea, of Childrenoradults. 
Dysentery, Griping, Bilious Colic.... . 
‘holera Morbus Vomiting........ 
Cough, Difficult Breathing... . 
Safe Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions. 
tiem, eumatic 
ever and A gue, Chills, Malaria.... . 
Piles, Blind or 
Catarrh, Influenza, Coldinthe Head . 
Whooping Cough, Violent Coughs. . 
General Pebility Physical Weakness 
Kidne 
| ‘ Da 
| EQUAL. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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FAVORITE. 
NENHOME SEWING MACHINE ORNICE MAS 
LOUTS, Mi CAN! CISCO.CA 
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AN Is 
A 


For beanty of polish, saving of labor, freeness from dust, 
Hf durability and cheapness, truly unrivalled in any country. 
i CAUTION.—Beware of worthless imitations under other names, 
put up in similar shape and color intended to deceive. h 
, Package of the genuine bears our Trade Mark. Take no other. 


De not take any chances of being poisoned or burned 
to death with liquid stove polish, paints, and enamels 
in bottles. ‘‘The Rising Sun Stove Polish” is safe, 
odorless, brilliant, the cheapest and best stove polish 
made, and the consumer pays for no expensive tin or 
glass package with every purchase. 


THE 


Peerless Elastic Abdominal Belt 


This Belt, which has proved such a blessing to ladies 
suffering from weakness, disease or displacement, 
was invented wholly for private use; without any 
thought, on the part of the inventor, that it would 
ever go beyond a few personal friends; but as one 
and another of those to whom it was given received 
great comfort from it, the inventor was urged to 
enlarge its usefulness by giving it to the public. 
Its superiority consists in its extreme lightness, 
openness and elasticity. It allows Perrect FREE- 
pom of movement, and covers so little surface that 
it is not heating. Before introducing it to the public 
its merits were thoroughly tested by some of the 
best physicians in New England, to whom reference 
is permitted by the inventor. 

We shall be glad to show or send them to those 
who are suffering from any weakness requiring a 
supporter. Price, $3.00. Address, 


PORTLAND SUSPENDER CO., 
1385 Middle St., Portland, Me. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD COMPANY. 


SUPERB EQUIPMENT, EXCELLENT TRAIN SERVICE, FAST TIME, 
and COURTEOUS EMPLOYEES MAKE THE 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


THE FAVORITE LINE from Boston to Troy, Albany, Saratoga, Lake 
George, Adirondack and Catskill Mountains, Syracuse, Rochester, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, St. Louis, and all points West, Southwest, and Northwest. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 
With dai to a PARLOR and SLEEPING CARS are run through 


BOSTON & CHICAGO, BOSTON & ST. LOUIS, 


VIA 
NIAGARA FALLS, without change, 


THE rors ROUTE for all points in Northern New York, Vermont, 
and Cana 

THE ONLY LINE running through cars, without change, from Boston 
to Rutland, Brandon, Middlebury, Vergennes, and , Vt. 

THE PICTURESQUE ROUTE from ton to St. Albans, St. Johns, 
Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal, and Quebec. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN RouTE—Parlor and Sleeping Cars, 
Boston AND MONTREAL, BosToN AND PLATTSBURG. 


For Time-Tables, Parlor and Seeping Car accommodations, or further 
information, apply to any Agent of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 


250 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


OR 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD PASSENGER STATION. 
J. R. WATSON, General Pass. Agent. 


A NEW BOOK 


FROM COVER TO COVER. 
FULLY ABREAST WITH THE TIMES. 


WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Authentic “ Unabridged,” comprising the 
issues of 1864,°79 and ’84, property 
of the undersigned, is now oroughly Re- 
vised and Enlarged, and bears the name of 


Webster’s International Dictionary. 
Editorial work upon this revision has been in 
ress for over 10 Years. 
ot less than One Hundred a editorial 
laborers have been engaged upon it. 
er $300, expended in its preparation 
cal comparison with ar er Diction 
is invited. GET THE BEST. ag 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. U.S. A. 
by all Booksellers, Illustrated pamphlet free. 


A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 
Every paper we take up tells the same story: Hum- 
pureEYs’ Specirics have become a household necessity. 
A Case of them in the house often saves hundred of dol- 


lars in doctor’s bills. 
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